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FOREWORD 


For some twenty years and more, through fair weather 
and foul, I have had the pleasure and privilege of being 
associated with the author of this book in the experi- 
mental work he has undertaken on behalf of the Southern 
Sub-Committee of the National Poultry Institute Advisory 
Committee. This work was mainly concerned with 
experiments in table poultry production, and the success 
achieved is in large measure due to the skill with which 
Mr. Fermor blended his extensive knowledge of Poultry 
Husbandry with the scientific enthusiasms of some of the 
members of his Committee. 

As Francis Bacon wrote more than three hundred years 
ago, “ Some books are to be read only in parts : others to 
be read, but not curiously : and some few to be read 
wholly, and with diligence and attention.” This book 
I would place in the last category, for there is hardly a 
situation that may arise in the business of poultry keeping 
on which the reader will fail to receive wise guidance. 

The book is called Good Poultry Keeping, but to me it 
will always be, like its author. The Good Companion. 

E. T. Halnan. 

School of Agriculture, 

Cambridge. 



EDITORIAL PREFACE 


Those who intend to take up poultry farming and those 
already engaged in its pursuit will find great interest in these 
authoritative pages. Mr. C. E. Fermor gives here the 
mature advice of a highly experienced poultry expert. 
He gives it in an up-to-date, practical manner, and his 
treatment of his subject will make an appeal not only to 
the student seeking a general outline of knowledge, but also 
to the established poultry farmer who wishes to improve 
his methods of management or desires to launch out into 
some branch of the industry of which be at present knows 
little or nothing. 

Efficiency is of the highest importance in every phase of 
the agricultural industry to-day and nothing but Good 
Poultry Keeping will satisfy those who intend to make 
a living from this fascinating branch of work on the land. 
In this book Mr. Fermor not only tells us what to do, he 
also tells us — a thing very important indeed, especially for 
beginners — what to avoid. 

It may interest readers to know that our author’s ex- 
perience includes a wide range of agricultural practice and 
also that for nearly twenty years he \vtis engaged at Wye 
on experimental work in the production of Table Poultry 
under The National Poultry Institute. 

S. Graham Bradc-Birks. 



AUTHOR’S ORIGINAL PREFACE 

Thinking of the Poultry industry at the present time, and 
comparing it with the day when I set out in company 
with my sister to meet Mr. Hanson and learn from him the 
details of the new semi-intensive system of keeping poultry, 
it seems hardly possible that it \ras only some thirty-three 
years ago — not a long time in the life of an industry. 

1 remember the thrill with which we put up our new 
houses with the open fronts, their only protection from the 
weather being muslin shutters. The Wyaodottes we kept 
at the tipie were fine birds, eggs were in plentiful supply, 
and the birds never knew a cold, despite the fact that their 
houses were at times surrounded by deep snow. 

We were, of course, enthusiasts for the new system, and 1 
think spent a lot of time with the birds, as they fed on the 
late Mr. G. A. Palmer’s well-known but complicated mashes. 

How we waited for the little pink covered periodical 
” Eggs ” to arrive, and drank in week by week Mr. Tom 
Newman’s advice, which to most of us, seemed quite 
revolutionary ! 

A lot of water has flowed under the bridges since those 
days, but it is well to pause at times to pay a tribute, albeit 
a silent one, to the Pioneers of what is now a very large 
industry in the country. 

Most of what appears in the following pages has been said 
many times before, and I make no claim to originality, 
though perhaps its presentation is seen in a different dress. 

It is made up in part from the notes wtuch I have used 
for lecturing to students. At the same time the experi- 
mental work in which I have been engaged for some con- 
siderable time has afforded an opportunity of seeing 
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poultry problems from an angle not always available to the 
general farmer ; here again my experience has coloured 
what I have said in this book. 

If I have unwittingly employed the ideas of other writers 
on poultry subjects, known and unknown to me, I offer 
here my apologies and acknowledgments. I owe much, of 
course, to others who have taught and written in the past. 

To Mr. E. T. Hainan, M.A.. Lecturer in Agriculture, in the 
University of Cambridge, with whomi have worked in happy 
collaboration for many years, 1 am indebted for reading the 
drafts for this book, and for allowing me to borrow 
information from many of his published works. 

To my sister, Miss F. E. Fermor, I am indebted for the 
black and white illustrations. 

If these pages should prove to be of some nse to the new- 
comer to the Industry, or to any already engaged in it, the 
time spent in writing the book will have been well occupied, 

C. E. Fermor. 

Wye College 

(University of London), 

Wye, Kent. 
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CHAPTER I 


INTRODUCrrON 

Tracing the grotcth of the Poultry Industry 
from earlier days to the present timCf and 
dealing rcith the different branches of Poultry 
Farming note practised* 

Poultry farming as we know it to-day is a very different 
thing from what it was before the Great War of 1914-1918. 

To the older generation, it does not 
THE PAST. seem so long ago that such home 

produced eggs as were marketed came 
from smalt-holders, cottagers, and the general fanner. No 
attempt was made to treat the matter as a business. Fowls 
were either confined to a small nm, which in a very short 
time took on a most unhealthy appearance, or they were 
allowed to range. In the latter case the farm yard was their 
home, where they had to fend for themselves to a great 
extent, their food, in addition to what they found, being a 
few handfuls of com. The care of the fowls tvas usually 
*in the hands of the lady of the house, and it was an accepted 
rule that the money, made by the sale of eggs and poultry, 
belonged to her by right. 

This style of poultry farming was all very well as far as 
it W'cnt, there wns no rent or labour to pay, and perhaps 
the com was to be had for the asking. It must be said that 
an excellent egg was pul on the breakfast table. 

On these haphazard methods, poultry could not be made 
to pay, if overhead charges, such as rent and wages, had 
to be met, since the output of eggs per bird per annum stood 
nt such a low level. As a matter of fact poultry keeping 
IS 
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was just tolerated ty the farmer. His attitude, had he been 
asked what he thought of it as a business, would probably 
have been one of amused contempt. It is astonishing, after 
the great strides the industry has made in recent years, how 
this feeling is still found in some quarters. It is possible 
that the great number of failures on poultry - holdings 
which occurred amongst ex-service men and others new to 
the work, who came into the industry just after the 
1914-18 war, accounts in great measure for this indifference. 
Poultry farming at that lime entered into a prosperous 
period. The industry advanced by leaps and bounds, 
perhaps too quickly for its good, for new ideas were often 
propounded and put into practi<» before being thoroughly 
tested. Tribute, however, must be paid to the pioneers 
whose spade work made the poultry farm what it Is now. 
Men like Hanson, who gave us the large semi-intensive 
house with its alternate runs, revolutionised the industry 
to a great extent. Nor should one forget the Research 
Workers who have helped to make the path of the Poultry 
Farmer less hacd- 

Poultry farming is, of course, like any other business. 
It is absurd to enter into it without thorough knowledge 
and experience. Nor should it be a 
FARMU?G IS A wonderment if failures occur, 

BUSINESS. where this most necessary precaution is 

not taken. It is true that if a man has 
the necessary capital and can afford the time, he may start 
in a very small way without a lot of previous knowledge. 
He can, as it is said, buy his experience as he goes along, 
profiting and learning by his mistakes, and having to pay 
for them. Many of our best poultry farmers have started 
in this way, hut it is only a safe way if one commences with 
small numbers and is content to progress and build up 
slowly. 

It is »id that poultry farming is a one-man job. So it is 
if the size of the holding does not justify employing other 
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labour. This conjures up in the mind, work on Saturday 
and Sxmday, Christmas day and Good Friday, with no 
time for anything else. It need not be as bad as that, for it 
should be possible for a man to get his wife or children to 
help him out occasionally, and so ease matters a little for 
him. To the man who wants a forty-eight hour week, 
however, poultry farming is not to be commended. Unless 
he loves a country life, unless he has a real interest and 
liking for the work, he had better leave it to those who 
feel that being one’s own master, and having a stake in 
the land, is worth something after all. 

To appreciate the extent to which the Poultry Industry 
had grown between the end of the first and the opening 
of the second world war, it is only 
GROWTH OF necessary to point out that according 
THE INDUSTRY. to the Ministry of Agriculture’s returns 
for England and Wales for the period 
1937-1938, the estimated value of output in respect of 
poultry and eggs, amounted to £22,600,000, whilst the value 
of the com crops was .£12,910,000. 

In the expansion that has taken place, the different 
activities of the poultry farm have tended to grow into 
businesses themselves. So that whilst there are still the 
large egg farms, breeding has become a specialized business 
and We have pedigree breeding establishments, and 
hatcheries. The production of Table Poultry is no longer 
the side line of the egg fanner who must get rid of his 
surplus cockerels. There arc properly nm table poultry 
plants. Fattening or conditioning stations relieve the 
producer of this skilled work, if he so wishes. Packing 
stations market both eggs and poultry for a small fee. 
Indeed, at the present time, as a war measure, the marketing 
of eggs through a packing station is compulsory, and for 
those who arc apt to look on anything that savours of 
compulsion or co-operation with disfavour, it is well to 
remember the old adage, “ United we stand, divided we 
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fall.” The poultry farmer needs to take that axiom to 
heart as much as anyone. 

ll will readily be seen that with the establishment of these 
specialised organisations within the industry, the way of 
the general poultry farmer has been 
SPECIALISED made easier. We shall, it is true, always 

ORGANISATIONS, have the genuine lover of poultry, who, 
working in a fairly small way, will want 
to keep the whole of his concern in his own hands. This is 
quite understandable. He gels a lot of satisfaction out of 
arranging the mating up of his breeding birds, and watching 
results. He likes to follow his^birds through from day-old, 
until when he comes to trap nest his layers, he knows 
everything about them that there is to know. On large 
establishments, however, where the numbers run into 
thousands, it is best to limit one's activities to a single 
branch, or possibly to two branches. This is where the 
pedigree br^er or the hatchery is such a help to the egg 
or table poultry farmer. It can readily be seen that if he 
can rely upon a source from which to get hatching eggs, 
breeding stock need not be kept, or if he can get day-old 
chicks, incubation can be avoided as well. By this means a 
great expenditure of capital can be avoided, and time can be 
saved, which he can well use to advantage in his rearing or 
laying houses. There arc now pedigree breeders in the 
industry well known for the quality of the stock they 
turn out, and the same can be said for some of the hatcheries. 
Rules and regulations are now such, that a prospecti\« 
purchaser of hatching eggs or day-old chicks can find 
safeguards, and take the necessary precautions to ensure 
that he gets exactly whai be is asking for. What branch 
would a new-comer to the industry wish to take up ? Let 
us deal wth each in brief, in order to help him to form an 
opinion. 

He will quite obviously not wish to start in as a pedigree 
' breedfii, for jobwhadimosl certainiy calls for years 
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of experience, and painstaking work. 
THE NEWCOMER. It is the pedigree breeder wbo supplies 
' the industry with hatching eggs, day-old 
chicks, growing pullets and mature stock. The ordinary 
poultry farmer goes to him for a change of blood, for a 
male bird to head his breeding pen which he hopes will 
provide him with pullets which will give him a hi^er egg 
yield, and for stock of an increased size for larger 
eggs. Now the pedigree breeder has to spend his time in 
constantly selecting or rejecting stock so as to mate up 
what he feels will give him what he requires. He is able, 
in selling eggs or stock, to give details not only of the dam’s 
production over a year, but also the record of the sire’s 
dam as well. All this makes for the heavy work of trapr 
nesting all through the year, with all that is entailed in the 
recording of the eggs, together with details as to broodiness 
and other characteristics of the bird. No, this is certainly 
not the work for the new-comer to the industry for some 
time to come. 

The same thing can be said for the hatchery. The work 
of the hatchery is simply to provide day-old chicks to 
customers. These day-old chicks, usually batched weekly 
by the thousands in large cabinet incubators, come from 
eggs the hatchery purchase from breeders well known to 
them for their reliability, and with whose stock they arc 
acquainted. This work again is obviously the province of 
one who has long been engaged in the work of poultry 
farming and knows its many problems. 

Egg production, to which most people turn when they 
arc starting in poultry farming, does not consist simply 
in feeding the birds and collecting the 
THE EGG FARMER, cggs. Some idea miist be known of the 
requirements in the wny of food of the 
growing pullet, and the la^ng bird. Birds, if they are 
properly fed, will not be over-fed. One must know how to 
handle birds, to sec when they are too fat or out of 
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condition, and what steps to take to apply a remedy. The 
poultryman should be able to distinguish the layer that is 
paying its way from the non-doer, with a view to eliminating 
the latter. He should be ready with precautionary measures 
to keep down insect vermin, and be able to distinguish — 
and deal promptly with — the beginnings of an outbreak of 
disease. It is more than probable he will be buying in 
day-olds or young stock as replacements to go into his 
laying houses each season, and he must be well versed in 
rearing these young birds. So it will be seen, he has plenty 
to do, without necessarily taking on breeding or even 
incubation. One point In which research has helped the 
egg farmer is, that he is now able to buy with certainty 
pullet chicks. That is to say. research has given him the 
sex-linked pullet. If he objects to crossbred birds, science 
has again stepped in to help him with the sexed day-old. 
It is not so long ago that the purchaser of day-old pure 
bred chicks had of necessity to have both pullets and 
cockerels. He did not really want the cockerels, but with 
the heavy breeds at least, he had to wait for nearly three 
months before he could distinguish them properly, and get 
rid of the cockerels if he did not wish to fatten them himself. 
With only pullet chicks to deal with, his brooding and 
rearing equipment is halved, or alternately he can deal with 
larger numbers at one time, and so get through his rearing 
sooner than heretofore. 

The activities of the table poultry plant will, as its name 
implies, be confined to the production of poultry for the 
table, TWs is an all the year round job 
TABLE POULTRY, ofbringingbirdsalongforconsumption, 
at weekly or fortnightly intervals, prac- 
tically all through the twelve months. Its advantages over 
egg production are that one’s capital is turned over more 
frequently, and that the iiutial outlay in buildings and stock 
ne^ not be so great. The work consists wholly in rearing 
and geffing ready for the table, birds that will carry the 
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maximum amount of flesh in the shortest possible time. 
If it is desired to put on the market birds that have been 
conditioned by cramming, then that is the work of the 
skilled man and should not be attempted by the novice. If 
on the other hand a good chicken, fattened wth a mixture 
on the trough is the desired object, it may well be tried by 
anyone wishing to engage in this branch of the industry. 

It has been said that the production of table chickens is 
the most difficult work in poultry farming. To adapt a 
phrase much u^ed at the moment, “ It all depends on what 
is meant by the production of table chickens.” 

If the crammed bird is to be produced, if killing and 
marketing are to be done, then it does cal! for skilled labour. 
There is now only a very limited demand for crammed 
birds. Most rearers of table birds now produce ** broilers ” 
which are birds from to 4^ lb. hVc weight at about 12 
weeks of age. These are reared intensively to produce the 
greatest weight in the shortest possible time. Day*o]d 
cockerel chickens can be bought from the pedigree breeder 
or hatchery. It is better to buy only cockerel chicks, these 
are cheaper than pullet chicks during February, March and 
April ; but the prices rise at other times owing to the 
difiiculty of selling pullet chicks out of season. 

What of the small-holder or back-yarder ? Here you 
have a man who will not be looking for a living from 
poultry alone. The small-hoIder will 
THE SMALL - keep his cow, perhaps grow some com 

holder. qj. roots, and run a pig or two, in 

addition to keeping fowls. The back- 
J'ardcr will be mainly concerned with providing his break- 
fast table, and possibly that of his neighbour, with fresh 
The stock of poultry in such cases will therefore not 
be large, and any replacements that may be required are 
hkely to be purchased as pullets, partly or fully gronm, or 
latching eggs may be bought and set under broody hens. 
These broodies will not only bring out the chickens, but 
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will also brood and rear them until they are old enough to 
fend for themselves. 

This short survey of the Poultry Industry would be 
incomplete without some reference to poultry keeping on 
the general farm. It may come with 
THE GENERAL surprise to many readers to hear that 
some 75 per cent, of the total eggs 
produced in this country now, come 
from the general farms. There need be no cause for 
wonderment, however, when it is remembered that the 
general farmer possesses great advantages. He has a 
quantity of available ground. When he needs a change 
for the poultry he can range his birds over a wide area and, 
if not too thickly run, even where other stock graze. He 
also, in peace time at any rate, can find com for the birds, 
and can run them over the stubble in the autumn. Many 
progressive farmers, seeing the advantages they possess, 
have made poultry a definite part of their farming activities, 
running them on up-to-date lines, and employing labour 
specially for the purpose. That it has paid them to do 
this, is evident. 

It is often said that the poultry industry will be in the 
hands of the general farmer of the future. Be that as it 
,niay. The pedigree breeder and the hatchery will always 
find places in the scheme of things, and there should always 
be room for the man who, desiring a stake in his homeland, 
asks nothing more than to be allowed to work hard, and 
gel a comfortable living for himself and his family. 

Nothing has yet been said about the poultry holding itself. 
A satisfactory place always wants finding. It need not 
necessarily be a place already run as a 
the poultry poultry farm. In some cases it is better 
HOLDtNG. otherwise, especially if the area of the 

land is limited and has been hea%i1y 
slocked. Sometimes it is possible to rent a small grass 
farm where poultry haw not been run at all, instead of 
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having to purchase.. The advantage of such a place is that 
there are often available buildings which, with little con* 
version, can be made to serve as Incubator House, Food 
Store, Brooder House and the like. This is naturally a 
saving in capital. The land should not be heavy clay ; a 
medium loam is best. Distance from a town or rail is not 
so important nowadays, when transport is so easy, and 
those wishing to do business will come to the farm. Every 
effort should be made to obtain a place where water is 
laid on. To be without this very necessary convenience 
can be very troublesome. 



CHAPTER II 

SYSTEMS OF POULTRY KEEPING 


Free range, semi’intcnsive and intensive sys* 

terns. Their advantages and disadvantages. 

After deciding what branch of poultry keeping to take up, 
it is necessary to have some idea of what system to use. 

There are various ways of keeping 
VARIOUS poultry. Some have been in use for a 

METHODS. good many years, others are compara- 

tively new, but all have by now had 
a good trial ' on commercial holdings. One cannot say 
that there is any best way, such a lot depends on the circum- 
stances. Many general farmers are now using old barns 
' and other buildings for running poultry on the intensive 
system, known as ** Deep Litter ** ; or in cattle yards, then 
known as “ hen yards.** 

No system should be condemned as a system, but 
rather condemnation should come from the use of any 
system, however good in itself, in circumstances which do 
not justify it. 

The various methods now practised may be grouped as 
(i) extensive or free range, (ii) semi-intensive, and (iii) in- 
tensive. These three groups can be further divided. For 
instance, the intensive system may include large laying 
houses, or h may mean the use of the laying battery. 

It Ns-ill be well to discuss these three systems in detail. 

Free range brings into the mind's eye the large fields of 
the genera! farmer. One visualizes a portable house taking 
up to 50 birds, used simply for roosUng 
FREE RANGE and laying purposes, the birds ranging 

at will on the grass, and in the Autumn 
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over the stubble. Provided that no harm is likely to come 
to these free-range birds from vermin, this is a good and 
cheap way of-doing things. The house can either be the 
colony house, known as the slatted-floor house. The 
former has a wooden floor and is fitted with skids or wheels 
to facilitate easy moving. Because it is to be moved, it is 
ten feet by six feet, which, allowing for two square feet per 
bird, will give housing accommodation for thirty. The 
modem slatted-floor house will take more, requiring only 
one square foot per bird, and will probably cost less to 
purchase. 

This system is simplicity itself. There is no danger of 
overcrowding, no danger of fouling the ground, and no 
expense necessary in the purchase of \vire netting for runs. 
\Vhen the birds are on the stubble they will probably keep 
themselves for an appreciable time, and even on grass will 
pick up a lot in a day. The benefit to the birds themselves 
from unrestricted exercise is apparent. 

When large permanent houses for birds on extensive 
range are erected in fields to which cattle have access, it 
''ill be found necessary to erect a fence of hurdles, or some- 
thing similar, around them. This will allow the birds to 
get through and range the field, and will at the same time 
keep the cattle away from the house. 

In some districts to allow birds to range at all will mean 
trouble from foxes, and this can be serious. So, farmers 
use what is known as “ the fold system ** to obviate this. 
Whilst folded birds are confined to a run, they are regularly 
moved in the fold to fresh ground. Since this needs a 
fair-sized area for satisfactory operation, if many birds arc 
kept, it is included here under the extensive system. 

T^c folding system, has much to commend it. There arc 
rarious makes of folding pens on the market, but they all 
embody the same principle. The whole 
folding. pen measures some twenty feel by six 

feet, being divided into a roosling-and- 
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over the stubble. Provided that no harm is likely to come 
to these free-range birds from vermin, this is a good and 
cheap way of- doing things. The house can either be the 
colony house, known as the slatted-floor house. The 
former has a wooden floor and is fitted with skids or wheels 
to facilitate easy moving. Because it is to be moved, it is 
ten feet by six feet, which, allowing for two square feet per 
bird, will give housing accommodation for thirty. The 
modem slatted-floor house \vill take more, requiring only 
one square foot per bird, and will probably cost less to 
purchase. 

This system is simplicity itself. There is no danger of 
overcrowding, no danger of fouling the ground, and no 
expense necessary in the purchase of wire netting for runs. 
When the birds are on the stubble they will probably keep 
themselves for an appreciable time, and even on grass will 
pick up a lot in a day. The benefit to the birds themselves 
ftom unrestricted exercise is apparent. 

When large permanent bouses for birds on extensive 
range are erected in fields to which cattle have access, it 
VNill be found necessary to erect a fence of hurdles, or some- 
thing similar, around them. This will allow the birds to 
get through and range the field, and will at the same time 
keep the cattle away from the house. 

In some districts to allow birds to range at all will mean 
trouble from foxes, and this can be serious. So, fanners 
use what is known as ” the fold system ” to obviate this. 
Whilst folded birds arc confined to a run, they are regularly 
moved in the fold to fresh ground. Since this needs a 
fair-sized area for satisfactory operation, if many birds are 
kept, it is included here under the extensive system. 

The folding system, has much to commend it. There arc 
\*arious makes of folding pens on the market, but they all 
embody the same principle. The whole 
FOLDING. pen mrasurcs some twenty feet by six 

feet, being dirided into a roosting-and- 
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laying compartment, which takes up about one quarter of 
the whole space, the remainder consisting of a wire run. 
Some folds have the house in the centre instead of at the end. 
It is essential for purposes of moving, that the whole struc- 
ture — whilst made strongly, and soundly built — should not 
be made of timber that is too heavy for handling. Some 
pens are so constructed as to be moved easily by one person. 
Whilst the roosting compartment will also contain the nests, 
the opposite end of the run \vill take the broody coop, water 
fountains and food hoppers. Most of these folds will hold 
from 25 to 30 laying birds. Owing to the difficulty of 
getting labour to move folds daily, this system is going out 
of use to some extent. 

Besides being a protection against foxes the fold has 
other advantages to commend it. After the birds have 
become used to their sleeping quarters, there is no letting 
out in the morning, or shutting up at night. The poultry- 
man who has his birds accommodated in a distant Celd 
will appreciate this, especially during the days when we 
have Summer Time. 

From a general farmer’s point of view it Is interesting 
to note that where birds have been properly folded, the 
grass greatly improves in quality. Especially is this the 
case with poor pastures where birds will scratch out all the 
old grass. Some 30 birds will, it is estimated, void about 
one ton of fresh manure per annum. From this it is 
possible to find to what extent any particular field has been 
manured. 

The semi-intensive system is, as its name suggests, a 
compromise between the free range and the intensive 
system. It is in use on commercial 
holdings where the land available is 
SYSTEM. limited. When this method of poultry 

farming was first introduced into this 
country some years ago. it was usual for the birds to be 
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accommodafai in houses which would take a good-sized 
flock, and to each house were attached alternate runs. 
These runs were ploughed up when vacated and planted 
with arable crops. It was usual to keep the birds in one of 
the runs for about six months at a time. This idea has been 
modified in recent years, the flocks being reduced in 
numbers and the runs sown down to grass. Wlulst’the 
semi-intensive system at its first introduction to this 
country allowed for as many as 300 to 400 birds to the acre, 
a lower figure is now favoured, and houses are preferred 
that hold 100 to 150 laying birds. The semi-intensive 
method has advantages and disadvantages. The man who 
takes a lively interest in lus birds, derives great satisfaction 
from seeing them happy and comfortable in their quarters 
in the most inclement weather. Provided precautions are 
taken against overcrowding, these well-liuered, well-lighted, 
houses can be safely used for keeping the bir^ intensively 
when the weather demands it. The disadvantage of per- 
manent erections is the possibility of getting the ground 
♦around the houses into so stale a condition as to be a source 
. of danger to the birds. Every care must be taken to avoid 
tlus, perhaps the best way being the occasional removal of 
the top spit of bare patches and replacing with fresh earth. 
A careful watch must be kept also in large houses for any 
appearance of disease. It will usually be found that the 
egg yield in the winter will he higher on this system fhan 
from birds kept on free range. 

The intensive system is now used because it saves labour; 


there is an increase of egg production in winter, when egg 
TUP iwTPMcivF *“Sh, as the birds are not so 

SYSTEM exposed to bad weather conditions; 

moreover it is easy to give artificial 
lighting in the shorter days and this, again, increases winter 
egg production. As will be realized, it is a system that can 
be practised with special ad^^ntage on poultry farms situated 
near the towns where land for the other systems is too 
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expensive to purchase, or not to be had at all. It is ad- 
visable to keep the birds in flocks of not more than 100 to 
150. Whilst this will add to the cost of housing, it may be 
the cheaper way in the long run. Special care must be 
taken on this system. For example, overcrowding must be 
avoided at all costs, if feather plucking and cannibalism 
arc^to be avoided. Errors in feeding or management with 
this method of keeping birds may mean disaster. 

Housing, where birds are to be kept intensively and 
semi-intensively, is of extreme importance. When con- 
templating the erection of the houses, 
HOUSING. especially those of the large and 

permanent type, it is well to take 
trouble to ensure getting the best. Cheap houses can be 
both nasty and expensive in the long run. It should be 
particularly insisted that only seasoned wood should be used 
in construction. Very good second-hand houses can some- 
times be picked up at sales at bargain prices. If these can be 
found fairly close at hand so as to obviate high transport 
charges, they arc worth considering. The purchase of 
second-hand houses is frequently condemned. Providing^ 
the farm from which they come is kno^^'n to be free from 
disease, and the houses are bolted, so that all the sections 
can be thoroughly cleansed and disinfected before re- 
crcction, they should prove a good investment. Ventilation 
in these houses must be carefully noted. If the house 
appears stuffy night or day, then the ventilation is at fault 
and should be remedied. On the other hand, ventilation 
must not be overdone. A draught will mean colds. Perhaps 
the best way of ventilating a house is from above the birds. 
About thirty-six cubic feet of air space per bird should be 
allowed for intensively kept birds. Eaeb bouse should be 
so placed that the maximum amount of sun can get into 
the interior. Ultra-\iolct ray glass should be used in the 
windows, which should be made to take right out, or let 
down. If a properly constructed sun parlour with a wire 
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•General Charaacrhtlcj of the Male Bird. 


CHAPTER 111 


THE HEN AND THE EGG 

Being a description of' the external characterise 
tics of the bird together with details of the 
internal organs, including the digestive system 
and the reproductive system. Details of the 
composition of the egg and blemishes which . 
occasionally arise. 

It is generally accepted that our domestic fowl originated 
from the jungle fowl of India. By changes in condition, 
feeding, selection, and mating in the 
ORIGIN. past, increase in size' has been attained 

combined with greater fecundity. The 
Jungle fowl would lay only about 25 eggs in a breeding 
season, and would weigh '^iween three and four pounds. 
The present day layer will scale between five and six pounds 
and may lay up to 250-300 eggs in a year. She would in 
fact be rejected from the flock if she did not do better than 
produce 180 eggs annually. 

Whilst no attempt can be made in a general book on 
poultry of this character, to go fully into the question of 
the science of the life (the biology) of the fowl, it is felt 
that some knowledge of the make up of the hen and the 
egg will be acceptable and adx'antageous to the poultryman. 

Our illustration here (Fig. 4) is not, as a matter of fact, of 
a hen at all, but of a male bird. It has been used here to 
show one or two external characteristics 
EXTERNAL (spurs for instance) that the female 

CHARACTERISTICS, jocs not posscss. TTic illustration prac- 
tically speaks for itself. Notice, the 
35 
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feathers and be able to distinguish between primary and 
secondary flight feathers. Look at the sickles, the saddle 
and the hackle feathers. It should be noted that in most 
breeds (The Campine breed is an exception), the males 
have feathers over certain parts of the body that are 
longer and more pointed than feathers in the same parts 
of the body of the female. Such features in animals 
(including birds) are termed “ secondary sexual characters.” 
in fact, secondary sexual characters arc features of the body 
which though not themselves part of the reproductive 
system of the male or female, are nevertheless typical of 
that sex and are sufficient in themselves to distinguish it. 
The hackle, saddle, and sickles are ” secondary sexual ” 
feathers. . The comb and wattles which are secondary 
sexual features are outgrowths from the skin. 

The openings of the nostrils (external nares) should be 
noted above the tip of the beak. The ears can be found by 
separating the feathers behind the eyes. Notice the scales 
on'the legs and the shanks, and the spur, peculiar to the 
male bird. The latter of homy character is an outgrowth 
of the bone. 

All poultrymen should make themselves familar with 
the make up of the fowl, if only as a matter of interest. 

It is useful, however, to help one 
INTERNAL recognise changes in any of the organs 

STRUCTURE. due to disease. When a bird dies, if it 
is not wanted for post-mortem examina- 
tion, it should be dissected and examined, the appearance 
and structure of the various organs being noted. To do 
this is a very useful and instructional practice, if the time 
can be made available. The knowledge gained can be of 
great service. 

In order to open a bird for examination, pluck the 
feathers from the breast, in fact from the whole of that 
side, and place it on a board, breast upwards, and fasten 
it down, say with nails. If the skin is lifted, one should 
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be able with a sharp pair of scissors to cut through it 
down from the neck to the cloaca or vent. Turn the skin 
right back and carefully cut away the flesh from the sides 
of the sternum or breast bone. Lift the sternum and after 
detaching the underlying organs with some blunted instru- 
ment, remove it. If the lining or membrane is then care- 
fully removed the organs will be seen in position. 

The heart, conical in shape, will be found in the middle of 
the body. The pointed end faces backwards. The lungs, 
red in colour, lie between the ribs behind the heart. If the 
skin of the neck is removed it will be easy to see the wind- 
pipe up to where it opens into the back of the mouth. 
The liver can be distinguished by its reddish brown colour. 
The alimentary or food canal, can be traced from the 
mouth to the cloaca or vent. The part of the food canal 
which begins at the back of the mouth is known as the 
cesophagus or gullet. It passes through the neck, opening 
Into the stomach or proventriculus. The crop wall be 
found as an enlarged portion of the cesophagus at the base 
of the neck. 

The proventriculus or stomach comes between the 
oesophagus and the gizzard. It wilt be identified as being 
larger than the oesophagus and is reddish in colour. The 
gizzard is the fowl's grinding machine. It has thick 
muscular walls, as will be seen if it is cut open. The food 
is ground bebveen the homy lining of the gizzard and the 
grit consumed by the bird, which will be found in the 
gizzard when it is opened. 

The small intestine is a long tube extending from the 
gizzard to the caica. These latter are a pair of blind ended 
tubes which mark the beginning of the large intestine. The 
large intestine extends from the caca to what is known as 
the cloaca. This is a cavity into which the large intestine 
opens. 

In the first loop formed by the small Intestine, which is 
known as the duodenum, is a long gland, the pancreas. This 
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is a compact pinkish organ. The small greenish body 
against the liver is the gall bladder. This stores some of 
the bile which helps in the digestion of some of the fats 
contained in the food. A duct leads from the gall bladder 
to the duodenum. 

If the bird’s mouth is examined it will be seen that it has 
no teeth. Any food picked up in the beak is carried into 
the gullet by the tongue, and from there 
DIGESTION. into the crop. This crop serves the 

purposes of a food store, and it is here 
also that grain undergoes a softening process from saliva 
coming from the glands of the mouth. When food passes 
from the crop into the proventriculus or stomach, gastric 
juices are released, which act on the food. In the gizzard 
the food by grinding is gradually reduced to a fine paste, 
the gizzard making up for the lack of teeth in the bird. 
As a paste the food passes into the small intestine, where 
the process of digestion begun by the action of the saliva 
and the gastric juices is continued by bile and pancreatic 
juices. Bile is stored in the gall bladder until required 
in the small intestine. The effect of all these juices is to 
convert the proteins, fats, carbohydrates and mineral salts 
into forms which can be absorbed by the small intestine. 
During the passage through the intestine the soluble 
contents of the food so broken down arc absorbed through 
the walls of the intestine, the material which reaches the 
end of the food canal being the indigestible food residues. 

In the male bird the essential paired organs of reproduc- 
tion arc the testes or testicles, which in a mature bird will 
easily be seen, one on either side of the backbone, just above 
the kidneys and below the lungs ; the v’as deferens or 
sperm duct is a tube leading from each testicle to the cloaca. 

In the female bird, the organs of reproduction consist of 
an omry and an oviduct. The ovary produces the yoke 
of the egg or o\’um, and the oviduct forms the white of 
the egg and the shell. These may be seen after the organs 
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of Ihe digestive system have been removed. The oviduct 
is the passage along which the eggs pass from the ovary 
to the cloaca. The yolk of the egg develops first, and this 
takes place in the ovary. The ovary will contain hundreds 
of very tiny yolks. These yolks will be found in all stages 
of development. Each yolk is enclosed in a sac or follicle, 
through which nourishment is obtained during develop- 
ment, such nutriment being supplied by the hen from the 
products of the food she has digested and being brought 
to the ovary by the blood. Each yolk 
DEVELOPMENT, is surrounded by a thin skin known as 
the vitelline membrane. This can be 
seen if the egg is broken into a cup. It prevents the yolk 
mixing with the white. On the surface of the yolk of a 
fertile egg a small circular area, the “ germinal spot,” will 
be seen. This is the begirming of the development of the 
chick. If an egg is hard boiled and the white removed, a 
depression w'ill be noticed in the inner surface of the white, 
and a corresponding elevation appears on the yolk ; this 
is the placcvwhere the actual chick Is developing. When 
the yolk beeves ripe or mature it breaks away from the 
covering of ihc'b^ary, and enters the mouth of the oviduct. 
There it commences its passage through the oviduct where 
various glands secrete the albumen — that is, “ the white ” 
of the egg. This is poured round the yolk, but owing to 
the rotation of the latter it becomes twisted at the ends, 
forming the chalazrc. About 40 per cent, of the albumen 
or white of the egg is supposed to be supplied as the yolk 
passes through the upper half of the oviduct. 

After the yolk has passed some way down the oviduct 
the shell membrane is produced by the membrane-secreting 
portion of the o\iduct, and a good deal more albumen is 
added. Here the egg is beginning to take on its final shape 
and size. It will have taken about three hours to pass 
through the first part of the oviduct and will remain from 
12 to 18 hours in the lower portion of the oviduct. From 
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the membrane secreting porUon it passes into the shell 
gland where the shell is laid on. Finally the complete egg 
is expelled through the cloaca. The shell of the egg when 
first laid is moist, but it soon dries. As stated elsewhere, if 
two yolks enter the oviduct at the same time a double 
yolked egg is the result. 

The hen egg is oval in shape, the usual weight being about 
2 ozs. The shell will be either white, brown, or tinted. 

It is composed of carbonate of lime. 
THE EGG. . If a fresh egg is broken into a dish or 
saucer, the chalaz^ and the layers of 
albumen can be seen. The chalaza are attached to opposite 
sides of the yolk and extend into the albumen towards the 
ends of the egg, or may be twisted up close to the vitelline 
membrane. The chalaza; in the form of long threads, 
prevent any quick change in the position of the yolk and 
causes it to revolve on the long axis of the egg, keeping the 
germinal disc on the upper side, nearest the heat in incuba- 
tion. The dense layer of albumen is transparent and, in a 
fresh egg can be seen, as well as the other two layers. The 
outer layer looks watery. 

The shell membrane is double. Id a perfectly new laid 
egg the shell Is completely filled, but after it has been laid 
for some time and has got cool there is a certain amount 
of evaporation and the double membrane separates into 
two layers at the large end of the egg and the air-space is 
thus formed. 

The composition of the heif s body, according to 
Cambridge data, is : — 



Body 



including 

Plucked 


feathers. 

carcase. 

Protein (or flesh) 

.. 24.8% 

19.3% 

Fats 

.♦ 12.8% 

13.5% 

Ash 

• • 40% 

4-4% 

Water 

.. 58-4% 

62-8% 
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The average composition of the new laid egg, according 
to Cambridge data, is : — 

Yolk 33*1% 

‘White 57'8% 

Shell 9-1% 

The chemical composition of the entire egg is : — 


Protein 
Fat .. 
Ash . . 
Water 
Shell .. 


. 109% 
. 10-5% 
. 0-9% 

. 68 - 6 % 
. 9-1% 


All poultrymen should know enough about the raake*up 
of an egg to tell a stale one from a fresh one, or those in 
which internal condition makes it undesirable to market or 
use them. One should also know the reasons through 
which these undesirable qualities arise. The internal 
condition of an egg can be determined 
^ CANDLING. by what is termed candling. This is 

holding the egg in front of a bright light, 
preferably in a darkened room. A strong light is necessary 
especially for brown shelled eggs. The contents of the egg 
will be seen by placing it in front of the light and below 
the level of the eye. Before doing this, the egg should be 
given a quick twirl. This action will cause the albumen 
and yolk to rotate and the interior will be more easily 
observed. Holding the egg below the level of the eye 
enables the air space to be seen more readily. In fresh eggs, 
the air space will only be small, about one-eighth of an inch 
in depth. A large air space is an indication of staleness or 
age. A morablc air space means a broken membrane, 
which will allow the yolk to stick to the shell. 

The yolk of a fresh egg if broken into a dish will look well 
rounded, whereas the yolk of a stale egg will spread out and 
look flattened. %\Ticn candling, the yolk should be only 
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dimly visible as a shadow, and should not move far from 
its normal position. 

The white of an egg should be firm and clear. It is said 
that' a watery or thin white is an incfication of staleness. 
Eggs with blood and meat spots are sometimes noticed on 
candling. Blood spots arc frequently found on the side 
of the yolk, but meat spots arc generally present in the 
white. These egg faults are caused by the rupture of small 
blood vessels in the ovary. 

Sometime an egg will be found which on candling 
appears to have a greenish tinge. If it is broken open an 
olive-coloured yolk will be found. Very often this is 
caused where the fowls on range have discovered and 
eaten shepherd’s purse, or other weeds of a similar kind. 

Shell-less eggs are produced as a result of not giving the 
hens a suffident supply of oyster shell or limestone grit. 
Double yolked eggs are not the result of disease, but occur 
wjien two ova are passed from the ovary into oviduct 
at approximately the same time. 



CHAPTER IV 

BREEDS AND BREEDING 

An account of the various breeds in general use, 
tcith some old time favourites, and afexo foreign 
table breeds. The use of cross breeds. Sex 
linkage. The management of Breeding Stock. 

In selecting a breed or cross-breed, the poultryman should 
obviously be guided by the experience of others. As a 
farmer he may have his likes and dis* 
CHOOSING A likes.' The colour or shading of a 
BREED. particular breed may appeal to Irim. 

If he is not particular 'about making a 
living from his birds, he can probably indulge his fancy. 
Should he be out for business, however, then he will look 
to the popular breeds, for evidence of popularity will be 
found in ability to prove a money maker. True, some of 
the breeds described as fancy breeds now have been 
popular in the past, but they have been outstripped by 
others of greater utility value. 

The table set out in this chapter makes no attempt to 
name all the breeds, but whilst giving those to be found 
on our holdings in this country, it must also include some 
that have been found useful for crossing. Others are 
named lliat have been of prov’cd utility in the past, and 
might well come into their own again. Naturally, the 
poultryman in choosing a breed will have in mind exactly 
what branch of the industry he intends to take up. Certain 
varieties arc excellent layers and nothing else and in these 
cases the cockerels do not prove a profitable proposition 
if fattened for the table, nor will the layer itself make much 

4S 
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at the end of egg production, and is generally not worth 
fattening. These layers are the non-sitting varieties. 

Then there are general purpose breeds, both egg 
producers and good table birds, very useful to one who, 
wdshing to have an egg farm in the main, would also like 
to rear the cockerels for table. As layers some of the 
general purpose breeds run the laying varieties very closely. 

Table-poultry farmers will look for breeds known for 
their table qualities, but will also want to choose from those 
wluch mature quickly and fatten satisfactorily. 


A’ame 

of 
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of 

origin 
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and skin 
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Name 

of 

Breed 

Country 

of 

origin 

Comb. 

Colour 
of flesh 
and skin 

Colour 
of egg 
shell 

Colour 

of 

legs 

Remarks 

Dorking 

Britain 

Single 

(except 

White) 

While 

White 

White 

Table 

Breed 

Game 

(Indian) 

Britain 

Pea 

Yellow 

Tinted 

Yellow 

Table 

Breed 

Game (Old 

Britain 

Single 

White 

» 

White 


Orpington 

Britain 


•• 

" 


General ‘ 
Purpose 
or Table 

FaveroIIe 

France 

,, 


„ 

„ 

„ 


It would probably not be an exaggeration to say that the 
first four varieties named above would be found on three- 
quarters of the poultry holdings in this country to-day. 

Plymouth Rocks, Anconas, and Campines are not very 
numerous, although the first named is kept in large numbers 
in Canada. 

The Minorca and Houdan, once popular, are not now in 
favour on commercial holdings. 

The Dorking, Game, Orpington, FaveroIIe and La Bresse 
arc kept for table production or for crossing for that 
purpose, though the Orpington is also by no means a bad 
layer. 

Some mention must be made of one or two breeds from 
abroad which will be found on some holdings here and 
which ore evidently giving satisfaction. Of such arc the 
Dutch Bamcvcldcr and Wcisummer, layers of large rich 
brown eggs, and the North Holland Blue, a general purpose 
breed. The Belgian and French Table Breeds, Malines, 
Crivc-cccur, and La Flechc arc much favoured white flesh 
breeds on the continent, but not seen here. 

Of all the breeds used on commercial holdings 
now, by far the most popular and numerous is the 
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Rhode Island Red. The single combed 
RHODE ISLAND variety is supposed to give better results 
than the rose combed group. It is of a 
rich chestnut colour, and has proved an 
excellent layer when kept on various systems. As a table 
bird it has good qualities, and if it were not for its somewhat 
hi^ breast-bone and the popular prejudice in favour of 
wlute flesh, would command top prices. As it is, when 
crossed with Light Sussex females (a sex-linked cross) — 
sex-linkage is explained later in the present chapter — the 
progeny come with white flesh to about 90 or 95 per cent., 
and cockerels for the table from this mating are in popular 
demand in the best markets. 

Until comparatively recent limes the Sussex was not 
thought of as a layer but purely for its table qualities. 
It is still considered by most fatlcners the best breed for 
the table. Now the Light Sussex variety, but not the 
others, viz., Red, Brown, and Speckled, has been developed 
for its laying qualities, and recent laying trials have sho\vn 
its worth as a good layer of tinted shelled eggs. Its 
plumage is white, with black ticking on the neck and it has 
n black tail. As already stated, when crossed with a Rhode 
Island Red. it still retains its excellent table qualities and 
white flesh. This is the most popular cross for egg produc- 
tion. 

The ^ghorn belongs to the non-sitting light breeds. Of 
the various classes within the breed, the best known in this 
country arc the White, Brown, Black. The White is by 
far the most numerous, though it does not hold favour with 
the egg farmer as much as forrocrly, having been ousted 
by the Rhode Island Red. The Black Leghorn can now 
be found amongst the leaders at laying trials. Tlie Brown 
crossed with the Light Sussex produces sex-linkage, as docs 
the Black Leghorn crossed with the Barred Rock. 

The Wyandotte (the white variety of which was in such 
great favour a few years ago) seems to have suffered an 
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A Rood laying breed, A good layer of tinted egg*. 
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eclipse. It is hoped that this will be only temporary for 
it is an excellent dual purpose bird, a prolific layer and by 
no means a bad table bird. The Silver and the Columbian 
are other types of Wyandotte, but are not as popular as 
the White variety. The Wyandotte makes a good broody 
hen. 

The Plymouth Rock, or Barred Rock as it is some- 
times called, has grey feathers barred with white. Though 
its egg production may not be as high as the breeds named 
above, it is a very useful layer and a good table bird. The 
Buff Rock is considered a better layer than the Plymouth 
Rock, in other respects it is similar. 

The White Rock is now very popular in America 
as a cross for producing “broilers.” Crossed with the 
New Hampshire it is giving very good results for this 
work. 

Among laying breeds is the Ancona. It is very similar 
to the Leghorn in shape and has black feathering splashed 
with white. 

The New Hampshire Red was developed in America 
as a quick growing table bird. It is rather a lighter colour 
than the Rhode Island Red. Is a very quick grower, 
reaching lb. in 12 weeks. It has “ fast feathering ”, 
that is it feathers, as a chick, as quickly as the Leghorns; 
yet is a heavy breed from a table point of view. Crossed 
with the Light Sussex, it and the North Holland Blue, 
give the quickest growing chicks of any crosses. This 
is most important for broiler production, as the quicker 
the weight is pul on the less the cost, per pound, of 
production. 

It is quite a good layer, gives 100% sex linkage. when 
crossed with the Light Sussex and should be more 
popular. 

Of breeds usually used for table purposes, the best 
known— and as it happens they arc all of British origin — 
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are the Dorking, Orpington and Game. 
table birds. The Faverolle from France (a fair 
layer) is also an excellent table bird. 
The Dorking, Orpington and Faverolle are large-framed 
birds. A good table breed of smaller size, also of French 
origin, is the Bresse. It would be difficult to find any of 
these breeds run on commercial table plants to-day, though 
they might very well be seen crossed with more popular 
breeds. As pure breeds various factors react against their 
being used commercially, for instance lack of eggs in 
sufficient numbers, slowness in maturity, or perhaps their 
want of hardiness. Be this as it may, as -first-class table 
birds they caimot be beaten, and where crossed with other 
breeds, tend to impress their excellent table qualities on the 
progeny. 

^ The Dorking consists of several varieties, dark or coloured 
silver grey, white and cuckoo. The Silver Grey is the best 
known. This, when fully mature, makes a very large table 
bird of fine quality, reaching weights up to ten pounds. 
The Dorking has five toes, and the White variety has a rose 
comb, the others having single combs. The plumage of 
the Silver Grey is many coloured with black and white 
predominating in the male, and the female having a salmon- 
red breast shading into grey on the back and wings. 

The Orpington owes its ori^ii to Mr. W. Cook of 
Orpington in Kent. There arc now several varieties, 
including the Buff, Black and White. The Buff Orpington 
has been the most popular in the past. It makes an 
excellent table bird when properly finished, and carries 
3 large amount of flesh. As with most of these good table 
breeds, it does not do well on heavy w'ct soils. Where it is 
crossed waih the Sussex a very nice table bird is produced. 

There are several breeds of Game Fowls, the two effief 
Ones kept in this country now for poultry purposes being 
gahe fowls Indian Game, and the Old English 

Game. This is the breed kept in the 



SILVER GREY DORKING COCKERE.I 



Flj. lO.—V/ell'known Table Birdi. 
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past purely for sport, being used for cock-fighting. Its 
fame m this direction, as far as England is concerned, is 
happily a thing of the past, cock-fighting being pro- 
hibited by law, and now only heard of o^sionally when 
a main held in secret is discovered by the guardians 
of the law. 

The Indian Game was for many years kept principally 
in Cornwall, and was known as the Cornish Game. As a 
pure breed it is slow to mature and a poor layer. It is a 
table bird par excellence as far as breast meat is concerned, 
and this goes for any Game breed. In fact there is not a 
better table bird despite its yellow coloured skin. Since the 
commercial aspect must, however, be considered by one 
wishing to make a living from poultry, the slowness of 
growth and the shortage of eggs militates against its use. 
When crossed with other breeds, the Sussex for instance, 
its value is at once apparent and quickness of growth is 
achieved in the progeny. One drawback noticed at Wye 
when the Indian Game (malc)'Was crossed with the Light 
Sussex (female) was the rather high percentage of infertile 
eggs during the early part of the season. The Indian Game 
is a fine looking bird, the plumage having green black 
predominating, with some chestnut or crimson. Crossed 
with the Sussex about 85 per cent, of the progeny will 
carry white flesh. Incidentally this cross shows sex linkage. 
The Old English Game is a hardy bird ; it is an excellent 
table fowl and a belter layer than the Indian Game. In 
crossing, though it will not produce such a large fowl as 
Indian Game, the well fleshed breast is more delicate in 
quality. It also has the ad\'antage from a tabic point of 
view of possessing white flesh. The plumage of the Old 
English Game is N-aricd red, blue red, mottled or spangled. 

The Faverolles combine large size with early maturity, 
■good egg yield, and fine while flesh. The most common 
in this country is the Salmon FaN-croIle. As its name 
implies the colour of its plumage is salmon or salmon 
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buff. Used in crossing with the Sussex, a very fine table 

bird is produced. 

or the other French breeds the La Bresse is perhaps the 
best known over here. There are several varieties, black, 
white, grey and blue. The White is 
FRENCH BREEDS- probably thc most popular. It has been 
said in recent years that there is 
or would be, a popular demand for a table bird of 
about 2i or 3 pounds. Should this ever prove to be 
the case then the White La Bresse with its fine bone, 
good breast, and excellent white flesh, should go far to 
meet the demand. 

While these old breeds were very suitable for the large 
table birds required a generation ago, they are too slow 
growing and are too poor as layers for present economic 
requirements. 

To-day a small bird is in greatest demand and price is a 
more important consideration than it was. Cheapness of 
production is, therefore, necessary and a quick growing bird 
is to be aimed at. Almost all table birds now are from 
Light Sussex crossed with the R.I.R., New Hampshire or 
North Holland Blue. 

Cross Breeds 

The question is sometimes raised, “ Arc -cross breeds 
better than pures ? ” The point at issue really is, “ Arc 
they a better proposition from a com- 
BREEDS^mER mercial sUndpoint ? ” It will probably 
THAN PURES ? ^ found that given good birds, a cross 

between two breeds will give stronger 
chickens, which will rear with lower mortality, they may 
grow quicker and hardier, the cockerels making good table 
birds, and the pullets equally good layers. In deciding to 
keep a cross breed a poultryman must remember that it 
would be unwise to breed from them. Pures would have to 
be kept for producing the stock. It is better not to go 
further than the first cross as a rule. It should also be 
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remembered in any sale of hatching eggs or day-olds, it is 
either pures or first crosses that are generally required. 

Some possible crosses are : — 

For Egg Production. 

White, Black or Brown Leghorn crossed with a White 
Wyandotte. 

White, Black or Brown Leghorn crossed with a Rhode 
Island Red. 

White Leghorn crossed with a Light Sussex. 

For Egg Production and Table Poultry Production. 

Rhode Island Red crossed wth a Light Sussex. 

Light Sussex crossed with a Rhode Island Red. (Not 
Sex-linked.) 

Rhode Island Red crossed with a White Wyandotte. 

Sex Linkage 

To research workers in poultry problems a great debt is 
due for many discoveries wWch have done much to improve 
and simplify the work of the poultry 
SEX LINKED farmer. One of the most important 

CHARACTERISTICS, of these in recent years has played, and 
ynW play a big part in the development 
of the industry. It is that by certain matings, characteristics 
come out in the progeny whereby the pullet chickens ^n 
be distinguished from the cockerel at day old. It requires 
little imagination to sec what a big step forward^ this is. 
The commercial egg fanner simply has to rear his pullet 
chicks, disposing of the cockerels at once to a table holding, 
''here cockerel and not pullet chicks are required. Brooding 
and rearing equipment is halved, or alternately more pullet 
• chicks can be dealt with at one time, thereby shortening the 
hatching and rearing season, or allowing for the production 
of a larger head of stock. 

Sex-linkage has the disadvantage that it depends upon 
crossing so that two pure lines must be kept to produce 
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the necessary breeding stock. Prof. 
AUTO-SEXING. Punnett at Cambridge, showed that 

breeds could be produced in which the 
different sexes among the day-old chicks showed a difference 
in colour of down and, thus, the cockerel chicks could be 
picked out from the pullet chicks. The first breed which 
showed this sex-linkage wit hin itself, now known as “ Auto- 
sexing breeds,” was made by crossing Barred Rocks with a 
breed, now seldom seen, the Campine. The progeny were 
inter-bred and the first auto-sexing breed produced and 
called, by Prof. Punnett, the Cambar; from the first syllables 
of the names of the breeds concerned. This breed was a 
poor layer of small eggs (in this taking after the Campine), 
so an attempt was made to produce an auto-sexing breed 
which would be a good layer. This was done by using the 
Brown Leghorn in place of the Campine and the ” Lcgbar ** 
was the result. This breed was a much better one than the 
Cambar and, can be said to be the most popular of the auto- 
sexing breeds of which many have been produced from 
crosses with other breeds such as the Sussex, Welsummer, 
Ancona, Wyandotte and Rhode Island Red to name only 
a few. 

So far no auto-sexing breeds have become very popular 
and egg production is not so good as in the R.I.R. or other 
tnorc popular breeds. This seems a pity as they could be of 
Ereat economic importance. 

Since the introduction of these auto-sexing breeds it has 
been noted that some of the pure breeds which wall sex link, 
"hen crossed, are in themselves, auto-sexing. Tlius the 
North Holland Blues and the Marans, both really “ barred 
breeds, show a very marked auto-sexing quality; the pullet 
; chicks, when hatched, being much darker in colour than the 
cockerel chicks. This is almost 100% correct in some 
^ins or families. Some strains of Bro\vn Leghorns and 
- Rhode Island Reds also show difTcrcnces in colour of chick 
between the sexes, and although this is not so marked as in 
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the necessary breeding stock. Prof. 
AUTO-SEXING. Punnett at Cambridge, showed that 

breeds could be produced in which the 
different sexes among the day-old chicks showed a difference 
in colour of down and, thus, the cockerel chicks could be 
picked out from the pullet chicks. The first breed which 
showed this sex-linkage within itself, now known as “ Auto- 
sexing breeds,’* was made by crossing Barred Rocks with a 
breed, now seldom seen, the Campine. The progeny were 
inter-bred and the first auto-sexing breed produced and 
called, by Prof. Punnett, the Cambar; from the first syllables 
of the names of the breeds concerned. This breed was a 
poor layer of small eggs (in this taking after the Campine), 
so an attempt was made to produce an auto-sexing breed 
which would be a good layer. This was done by using the 
Brown Leghorn in place of the Campine and the ** Legbar ” 
was the result. Tins breed was a much better one than the 
Cambar and, can be said to be the most popular of the auto- 
sexing breeds of which many have been produced from 
crosses with other breeds such as the Sussex, Welsummer 
Ancona, Wyandotte and Rhode Island Red to name only 
a few. 


So far no auto-sexing breeds have become very popular 
and egg production is not so good as in the R.I.R. or other 
more popular breeds. This seems a pity as they could be of 
great economic importance. 

Since the introduction of these auto-sexing breeds it has 
been noted that some of the pure breeds which will sex link 
when crossed, are in thcmscKxs, auto-sexing. Thus the 
North Holland Blues and the Marans,_boih really “ barred ’* 
breeds, show a very marked auto-sexing quality; the pullet 
chicks, when hatched, being much darker in colour than the 
' cockerel chicks. This is almost 100% correct in some 
strains or families. Some strains of Brou-n Leghorns and 
Rhode Island Reds also show dincrcnccs in colour of chick 
, between the sexes, and although this is not so marked as in 
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the cases of the Marans and North Holland Blues, it could 

be improved by breeding. 

The Rhode Island Red is spoken of as belonging to the 
gold class. Its plumage of course is not gold but a brownish 
red, but it belongs to the gold class as does the Brown 
Leghorn, Indian Game, Dutch Bamcvcldcr, the Red 
Sussex, Buff Rock and Buff Orpington. Likewise to the 
silver class belong not only such silver breeds as the Silver 
Wyandotte and the Silver Campine, but breeds in which 
the colour of the down is creamy silver, as the Salmon 
Faverolles, and the Light and Dark Dorking. 

Sex»linkage is also obtained by mating a pure Pl>Tnouth 
Rock hen with a black cock or cockerel, say a Black 
Leghorn or Black Minorca. The distinction can be seen at 
hatching, for the cockerel chicks which will grow into barred 
birds will show a light patch at the hack of the head. This 
will not be found in the pullet chicks which will grow up 
with black plumage. 

Some Breeds giving the Sex Linked cross, arc : — 

Rhode Island Red (male) crossed v.ith a Light Sussex (female). 

Rhode Island Red (male) crossed nith a ^Vhlte Sussex (female). 

Rhode Island Red (male) crossed uith a \Vhite Wyandotte 
(female). 

Buff Rock (male) crossed »-ith a White Wyandotte {female). 

Buff Rock (male) crossed uith a Light Sussex (female). 

Brown Leghorn (male) crossed uifh a Light Sussex (female). 

Brown Leghorn (male) crossed with a ^Vhite Wyandotte (female). 

Buff Leghorn (male) crossed with a Light Sussex (female). 

Buff Leghorn (male) crossed with a White Wyandotte (female). 

Wellsummcr (male) crossed with a White Wyandotte (female). 

Black Leghorn (male) crossed with a Barred Rock (female). 

Indian Game (male) crossed vdth a Light Sussex (female). 

Indian Came (male) crossed with a FaveroUe (fer^e). 

New Hampshire Red (male) crossed with a Ught Sussex (female). 




Problems 


iceding season, one problem is 
e time or other : Should one 
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always insist on hens for the breeding 
hen or pullet ? pen or would pullets do as well ? . 

First of all, what exactly is meant by 
the terms hen and pullet ? For the purpose under 
discussion, by “ hen ” is meant a bird that has laid all 
through its pullet year, has rested and moulted, and is 
now ready for a second season’s egg production. By 
“ pullet ” is meant a bird that has been reared, placed in 
the laying house, and is now going through its first year of 
egg laying. Actually a standard has now been feed as 
follows; — 

A pullet is a bird up to the age of 12 months. 

A yearling is a bird from 12 to 24 months. 

A hen is a bird over 24 months old. 

Why, it may be asked, should the use of pullets for 
breeding ever arise ? What are the arguments in its 
favour ? The main reason is number of eggs. The hen 
has laid right through its first season, has done well, and 
the early breeding period comes along when it is only just 
through the moult. Eggs are in short supply. On the other 
hand the pullet is in its first flush of egg production and 
numbers are plentiful. This matter of shon supply is 
specially a bugbear to the producer of table poultry, for 
in order to catch the early and best market for his chickens 
he will wunt to start his batching operations in the fall of 
the year instead of in the spring. As a matter of fact the 
nsc of pullets for breeding by the table poultry farmer need 
not be deprecated, since all the chicks he will hatch, or at 
the bulk, of them, will find their w’ay to the table, 
l^fhe is a wise man he will keep one or two pens of breeding 
hens to produce the stock he wishes to carry on for future 
breeding. What are the arguments against using pullets 
for breeding ? The main one, of course, is the absence of 
®ny complete record of eggs laid, as the pullet is then only 
>n its first year of production. Since egg records play a 
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very large part in the selection of stock for breeding, the 
absence of such records can be a serious matter in buiJding 
up or maintaining firsKlass stock. 

Having decided the question of hens or pullets, having 
earmarked the best layers cither by inspection of records 
kept in the laying hous«, or by other 
SELECTING. methods of identification, there is still 

the question of selecting the best from 
these good egg producers. There are certain factors which 
must not be ignored. In (he first place the stock must be 
perfectly healthy and handle well. The birds should possess 
all the qualities of the breed to which they belong. The 
undersized must be rejected — and, indeed, the ugly coarsc- 
looking bird as well. A bird that handles " li^t ” will 
not be kept nor wll one that lays small eggs. Any birds 
■with crooked breast bones, roach or deformed back, or 
the like, which may have been left in the laying quarters 
until they have finished producing, will of- course be 
rejected. In short, the good poultry keeper will see to it 
that the birds selected by him are the best of the flock in 
every respect, free from blemish and faults of every kind. 
The same care, and even more care if possible, must be 
taken in selecting the male bird for the pen. A related 
bird will certainly not be used. If the bird has to be 
purchased it should be got from a breeder of know-n. reputa- 
tion who can supply full particulars, including the egg 
laying records of the sire’s data. One will expect to pay a 
good price for the male bird, but •when it is remembered 
that he is rune-tenths of the pen, that some 200 or 300 chicks 
may come from him, and that half the laying pow-ers of a 
puUet may be inherited from the male parent, then, only 
the best should be suCfidcnt. 

No bird should be put into a breeding pen until it has 


AGGLUTJNATION 

TEST. 


been tested and satisfactorily passed the 
Agglutination test for Bacdllary White 
Diarrhoea. This applies to one’s own 
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stock as well as purchased birds. Even if birds have been 
tested previously, they should be tested again in case of 
possible infection in the interim. Any birds obtained for 
breeding from outside sources should be purchased subject 
to their having passed the test successfully. Breeders of 
repute will sell their stock subject to this condition. 

It is a common thing with some breeding establishments 
to require a young cockerel each year for mating with 
mature hens. Whilst there is a lot to recommend this 
practice, it is an error nevertheless to discard a male bird 
after it has proved its worth in the breeding pen during 
its first year. Having procured a good bird, it is worth 
while looking after him carefully. Especially should it be 
seen that he gets his food properly, for he will often neglect 
to take his share in his desire to see that the hens get all 
they want. The number of hens to mate with the male 
bird will be different in different cases. With the Light 
Breeds, Leghorns and the like, it will be fifteen or nventy. 
Perhaps it is better to leave it at fifteen. With the heavy 
breeds, such as Sussex, Wyandottes and Rhode Island 
Reds, ten or twelve hens are sufficient. These numbers 
relate to birds confined in wire runs. On some commercial 
holdings, where breeding birds are left on unrestricted 
range, several males \rill run with the flock, and on this 
s>’slem more hens can be run to the male than when they 
are wired in. Where several male birds are running in the 
same flock, care should be taken to sec that they arc 
brothers or have been brought up together. Otherwise 
they will fight and fertility of eggs may be upset. The 
main objection to flock mating is the inability to trace 
to any particular male a high percentage of infertile eggs. 
On some hoJdings one mate bird mfl be used in two pens 
of hens, being in one pen the first day, and in the second 
pen the following day. 

** Inbreeding,” or the mating of birds related to each 
other is practised on some establishments. Whilst this 
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can be done, and is done, with marked 
INBREEDING. succcss by skiUcd breeders, it is not a 
practice to be recommended to the 
ordinary poultry farmer. The establishment of what is 
known as a strain involves “ inbreeding.” If related 
birds are mated together they are more likely to breed 
similar characteristics than when unrelated birds are 
mated. NVhilst the results desired are often obtained, 
“inbreeding” may result in failure and disappointment. 
The road to success may be a long one. So no useful 
purpose would be served in a book of this kind in attempting 
to discuss in detail the problems attendant on ** in- 
breeding.” 

The management of the breeding stock should follow on 
similar lines to that used with the laying stock. Attention 
should be given to routine matters 
MANAGEMENT. water vessels kept clean, careful feeding. 

fresh litter when necessary, and a watch 
kept for all insect life. No attempt should be made to 
induce the birds to lay before eggs are desired for hatching. 
Often the spurs of a second year male bird will require 
paring. This can be done by cutting off the ends with a 
sharp knife and then applying a caustic stick. Removal 
of the comb, or dubbing as it is called, can be quickly and 
efficiently done with the aid of sharp scissors. The comb 
can be cut oEf near to the head. The caustic is applied 
after washing the wound with cold water. After about a 
week the bird will be quite fit and fertility should increase. 
Often a large and heavy comb will obscure the sight of the 
bird. Thus dubbing the males of the large combed breeds 
’s found an advantage. 

It is well to make up the breeding pens in good time 
before the eggs are required for incubation, a month ahead 
being a reasonable period in which the birds can get used 
to one another. Eggs will be fertile in about ten days or a 
fortni^t after mating. It should, be noted that they wlU 
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remain fertile for about the same period after the male has 
been removed from the pen. 

If a cockerel has been purchased from another establish- 
ment, it is advisable to buy subject to approval, and good 
class breeders are always ready to allow this condition. 
The cockerel should be kept apart from the other stock 
for a period. (See Chapter XII, on Diseases). 

The time of hatching season depends upon the character 
of the business being done. If egg pioduction is the object, 
then eggs from the heavy breeds can be 
THE TIME FOR incubated in February and March, so as 
HATCHING. to produce pullets v/hich will come into 

lay in the following Autumn, With the 
light breeds hatching is usually done in April and the first 
week in May, for the same reason. Sometimes with both 
light and heavy breeds a batch or two of early chicks will be 
brought oflf in January. In table-work where hatching is 
done nearly all the year round, the first lot of eggs for the 
incubator are usually required iu the Autumn. Eggs 
intended for incubation should be collected two or three 
times a day during the cold weather. 

There remains the question of housing the breeders. 
Where they are being kept in small units (i.c., one male to 
a dozen females), a good type of house is known as the 
LancasWre Cabin. This is a house with plenty of head- 
room and measuring nine feet square. It is divided into 
two compartments each to lake one pen of birds. Provided 
with alternate runs, for each pen, each run about 45 feet 
square, the birds, by being moved from one run to the 
other when necessary, ha\’c the advantage of a change on 
10 fresh ground. 

In Figure 12 the first pen is in the first half of the house 
at A. with available runs at A* and A*. The second pen 
is in (he bottom half of the house at B, with runs at B* and 
B*. If birds at A arc using A* pen, then the birds at B 
should be using the run at B*. To put the birds in pens 



CHAPTER V 
INCUBATION 

Natural and Artificial. Hatching by the broody 
hen. Incubators large and small. Ilot-icater 
and hot-air machines. Hote to trork the incu- 
bator ejficiently. Treatment of eggs and the 
hatching chick. 

Hen eggs take twenty-one days to hatch out, duck eggs 
twenty-eight days, geese eggs thirty days, turkey eggs 
twenty-eight days, guinea fowk twenty- 
HATCHING. eight days, pheasants and partridges 

twenty-four to twenty-five days. Hatch- 
ing by natural methods is not now practised on large 
commercial farms. This is probably owing to the extra 
labour entailed, the difficulty of getting enough broody 
hens as required, and also because it has been found out 
by practice that equally .good results can, with careful 
management, be obtained by the use of the incubator. 
Where only small numbers of eggs are required for hatching 
the natural method is still used. Many will remember one 
successful breeder on a large scale doing all his hatching in 
recent years in this way. A broody hen is one that is 
showing signs of a desire to sit on or brood her eggs. She 
will visit the same nest daily, remaining longer on the nest 
each day until she stays there altogether. If turned off 
the nest she will walk about with her feathers loose and 
ruffled. She will also make a “ clucking ” noise as if 
calling her chickens. 

The first essential for natural hatching is the broody hen, 
68 
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and it will be realized that a good number would be 
required on a large plant. These are 
THE BROODY HEN. not SO readily found when wanted as 
' might be imagined, but for the small 
man there should be no difficulty. 

The poultryman must satisfy himself that the bird is 
properly broody and will remain so. Light breeds should 
not be chosen for the purpose, they are not reliable. Birds 
from the heavy breeds and their crosses should be selected, 
and hens as a rule make better sitters than pullets. The 
coop, or sitting box, for the broody should be about twenty 
inches square, a little more or less will not matter. Some 
people prefer a wooden floor to the coop, but a wire floor 
is now generally the practice. The coop must have a 
movable front. It can be placed in a shed, an open shed is 
an ideal place, or it can stand in the open, sheltered by a 
wall or fence, provided the spot selected is a quiet one. 
Care must be taken in making the nest. Hay is mostly 
used, or straw well broken up will do, and it should be so 
arranged that it looks like a nest, not just put in anyhow. 
The centre should be a lilUc lower than the outside. -Where 
the coop is fitted with a wooden floor it is a good practice 
to put a layer of earth under the hay or straw nest. 

The broody selected must be a perfectly healthy bird and 
free from lice. If lice arc suspected, she should be dusted 
with a little sodium fluoride a day or two 
THE EGGS. before she goes into the coop. A few 

china eggs will now be needed, but 
if these arc not procurable then the real thing can be used. 
Pul these in the nest, and settle the broody into the coop 
as it is getting dark in an evening. A day or two will 
suffice to find out whether she is silting well. If she is at all 
restless another bird had better be found, especially if the 
batch of eggs happens to be a -valuable one. When satisfied 
that the broody will do, the eggs should be introduced, the 
china ones being remoNtd at the same time, this work 
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adjacent to one another will mean upsetting the male 
birds, and, possibly their damaging one another through 
the wire. 

This type of house has windows at floor level as well as 
higher in the walls. It is fitted with dropping boards, dry 
mash hoppers, water fountains, and a range of nest boxes 
fixed up for trap nesting, because eggs must be recorded 
accurately for identification purposes. The wire netting 
used for the runs is usually six feet for the light breeds, and 
a foot less will do for the heavy breeds. Sometimes with 
the light breeds trouble is experienced by birds flying over 
the wire. A good preventive is to have a length of wire 
netting at the top of the six feet to turn inwards. If this 
fails the culprit must be caught and one or two of the 
feathers of one of the wings must be cut. This generally 
proves effective. 

. When birds are flock*niated it is a good plan to include 
an extra male with the hens. Often when cockerels are run 
together one of them will sooner or 
FLOCK*MATlNG, later get bullied to such an extent that 
he wll be of no further use, and it is 
better to remove him. When this is done it will be im- 
possible to replace him with a fresh bird because the 
newcomer will be treated in the same way. 
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again being done at dusk. A dozen eggs is about the usual 
number set. More should not be attempted, especially 
if they are on the large size. They must be recently laid, 
of a good shape, and free from blemishes. Thin, or rough 
shelled eggs should not be used. The broody should be 
takra off every day for feeding and watering, preferably 
at the same time each day. Feed her by herself with grain, 
imize if available. If there is a dust bath handy, so much 
the^ttcr. Whilst she is feeding have a look at the nest, 
freshen it up, and if she has unfortunately broken an egg, 
remove all traces of it, and wash the remainder with warm 
water. It will soon be found when the hen has had sufBdent 
food, and she will be guided quielly' back to her nest. 
She will usually be quite ready to return, and in any case 
^ould not be driven or roughly handled. During the first 
.1 is u good time for the bird 

to be off her nest. Afterwards, if the weather is favourable, 

When 

are sitting m a row of coops, it is the practice 
to tether them when they arc taken off for feeding. This is 
stn”n<.^th“"f- ”1'' •" “ axaahed a piece of 

FiSfi™ w-n th'’ ■’“*“'8 lit' I'g uf the bird, 
thfe^birn ‘'^ 1 ,*” prevented amongst them. At about 
'88a should be tested for fertility. 

^enhe taSrdl', ‘‘“ak 

An mfArt‘1 casiJy be seen and removed, 

^r r,F-l ? I'M that is 

will have a dart^sb^ f'’“t^i'™g uu embryo chicken 
ha' e ten srt broodies 

3 measure. Do not throw away the infertile 
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fggs which were found on the eighth day. They can well be 
used by the pastry cook or the housewife. A sound reason 
for testing for infertility is to save time, and also if one is 
using one’s own breeding stock, to be enabled to find the 
particular pen of breeders that arc at fault and if necessary 
change the male bird. Hatching eggs laid on the holding 
should be marked with an identification number of the 
pen they come from. Hatching will generally begin on the 
twentieth day, if the eggs were fresh when set. Cold east 
winds may delay the hatching. Some people will immerse 
the eggs in water, about 105 degrees, a day before hatching, 
in the belief that it helps to bring the chicks out cleanly, 
but it is probably better not to disturb the ben at this stage. 
Leave her alone until the chicks are all out. If the hatch 
is likely to be a good one, jt is advisable to remove egg 
shells at dusk during hatching provided the hen is quiet 
and tame. When hatching is prolonged, it is sometimes 
found that chicks stick to the shell and it is possible to 
assist them by carefully removing it, but in practice it is 
found that chicks so assisted turn out to be weakly and 
unthrifty birds. 

Artificial incubation is no new thing. It was practised 
in Egypt 2,000 years ago by means of egg ovens. The 
hot-water incubator was the first type 
INCUBATORS. successfully used in modem poultry 
farming, and is considered most reliable 
and capable of the best results. It is more c.Tpensive than 
the hot air machine of a similar size. Other types are the 
Mammoth, and the Cabinet machine. The number of 
eggs that can be incubated ranges from fifiy eggs in the 
small unit machines to thousands in the sectional table 
mammoths and cabinet incubators. A clear idea of the 
proper working of an incubator is an absolute necessity 
for anyone embarking on this work. 

In the accompanying illustrations. Figure 13 (top) shows 
a cross section of a small-umt hot-water machine' ; Fig. 13 
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(bottom) shows the same section of a hot-air machine of 
similar size. 

In the hot-water incubator the necessary heat to keep up 
the temperature of the water in tank T is obtained from the 
oil-burning lamp L. The heat passes up, and circulates 
through the flue F, so heating the water. Fresh air passes 
up through the holes in the floor A and passes above the 
eggs at A‘. The eggs for incubation are on a movable 
tray E. 

In learning the details concerning the running of an 
incubator, one should get a proper understanding of the 
capsule how it works. (Fig. 14 (top) 
THE DETAILS. for details of this part of the machine.) 

The regulation of the heat in the egg- 
chamber is controlled by the capsule^ which consists of 
two brass plates soldered together. In it is a small 
quantity of liquid, modified ether, or something similar, 
which boils at 99 degrees Fahrenheit. This temperature is a 
Utile lower than that required for hatching out eggs success, 
fully. Water boiling at 212 degrees will generate vapour 
which, from its powers of expansion, will exert great 
pressure. For that reason a glass container nWU some- 
times burst if there is no escape for the \upour. When the 
water is cooled it will take up about the same space as it 
did before being heated. On the same principle this 
capsule will expand as its contents become heated and 
vaporize. As the heat becomes less the sides wilt contract 
and lie close together. 

Now if Figure 14 is examined it will be seen that the 
upper end of the flue F has directly over the top of it a 
plate damper D, which, if allowed to rest on the lop of the 
flue svill stop any heat escaping, and it will all have to pass 
through the flue into the water tank. If the damper is 
raised at all, some, or all, of the heat will escape that way. 
The temperature of the water and of the egg chamber 
will^epcnd on the amount of heat passing through the 
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flue in the tank. Since the eggs being hatched require a 
constant temperature, it is essential that the damper should 
open or close if it varies. Something is wanted in the egg 
chamber connected with the damper to control it. This 
is where the capsule (Q comes in. Resting on a plate in 
the egg chamber it supports a rod R which in turn is 
connected with a lever L at the point P, and from this 
lever is suspended the damper. Assuming the egg tray 
has been taken from the machine for inspection, cold air 
entering will have lowered the temperature, the damper 
will be resting on the flue and the capsule will be fiat. 
When the egg tray is put back and the drawer gets heated 
up again, the contents of the capsule will boil and the sides 
will swell out. This will lift the rod a little which will in 
turn raise the lever and the damper attached to it, allowing 
heat to escape from the lamp. In starting the machine up, 
it will be found that the heat may have expanded the 
capsule which in turn has raised the damper, but that the 
temperature of the egg drawer is not high enough. Here 
the sliding weight W comes into use. 
ADJUSTMENTS. If moved to the right towards the lamp 
the damper will be closed down on the 
• flue, and more force will be required to raise it. Conse- 
quently the temperature will be increased in the water 
and egg drawer. On the other hand if too much heat 
is being registered the weight should be moved a little to 
the left, away from (he lamp, so that the damper will open 
more easily and allow some of the hot air to escape. It 
will not be found necessary to move the weight very much 
in adjusting the temperature. When the required tem- 
perature is obtained, the weight should be clamped to the 
lever by means of the screw provided. Having once 
adjusted the heal in the drawer, it will be foimd to remain 
constant through the hatch, not \*arying more than a degree 
or two whatever the change in the temperature outside. 
If. howc\-cr, it should become necessary to adjust the 
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temperature again, this should be done by moving the 
weight slightly to right or left as required. ^Vhen getting 
a hot*water machine ready for use it must be seen that the 
tank is filled with warm water. If incubating is going on 
over a long period a little water will be required to w 
added to the tank from time to time to replace that lost by 
evaporation. Filling is done through a tube at X. Hot- 
water machines are also provided with a tube for emptying 
the tank which is situated at the side of the incubat^ 
Above this outlet is another overflow lube which should be 
kept open when filling the tank and only closed when water 
begins to come from it. 

A water tray is provided at the bottom of the machine (M) 
which should be three-quarters filled with warm water. 
Inside tlus tray is placed a perforated zinc tray upside down. 
A piece of wet canvas or hessian, with the sides tucked into 
the water is put over the zinc tray. Care must be taken 
to see that the canvas is always wet and that the water m 
the tray is replenished as required, or about twice a week. 
Both tray and canvas must kept clean. A thermometer 
is provided for the egg chamber of both hot-water ^d 
hot-air machines, the water tank of the hot-water machine 
requiring a second one. The lamp must be filled every day 
(unless it happens to be a particularly large one). This 
work is always better done in the mornings, so that the 
lamp can be watched. Care must be taken to see that the 
wick is always properly trimmed. No oil should be left 
about in the incubator room. Thermometers should be 
tested before every hatch. This can be done by trying 
several together in lukewarm water and then in hot water. 
If all register alike, they will be correct. 

The hot-air machine is probably in more general use 
than the hot-water one. This may be on the score of 
expense. The working is practically on 
THE hot-air the same principle in both machines. 

In place of the hot-water tank the air 
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is heated by the lamp and enters the machine above the 
egg tray, passing downwards and out through the bottom, 
heating the eggs as it does so. 

The so-called Mammoth, or long table machine, is hardly 
ever used now. Its place has been taken by the much more 
efficient and space saving ** cabinet machine.” It is almost 
as easy to look after a 6,000 egg cabinet machine as a 60 egg 
machine of the old type. Thus, the cabinet has taken the 
place of all other types of machines on all but very small 
farms. Anyone wishing to set more than 300 eggs at one 
time would be vdse to invest in a cabinet incubator. 

The cabinet incubator is used to-day vdth the hatcheries 
and with those who do a large business in day-old chicks. 
Capable of taking many thousands of eggs this type is ve^ 
economical in the room required to house it. It is usually 
run by electricity with good results both for heating, and for 
fans to pve air circulation. In the cabinet, eggs are put on 
their pointed ends into trays which ore arranged in 1*®*^ 
Turning eggs in a machine of this capacity is not the long job 
that might be imagined. It is done with an external lever 
which rocks the groups of trays first at one angle and then 
at another or is automatic. ^ v- a r 

' It is essential to have some special room, or kind of 
housing, for incubation. Where only a small machine is 
being used, it can be housed quite 
HOUSING FOR successfully in the poultryman's home. 
INCUBATION. Cellars too have proved good^ incu- 
bator rooms. Brick or stone buildings 
have often given better results than wooden c^ions. * An 
• incubator should not be housed in a building ^at gets 
very warm, so choose a place facing north if possible, and 
if the building be partly underground, so much the better. 
If a wooden incubator room is to be built it should have 
double \\'alls with an air space between. To help in keeping 
the temperature constant the inner ^^'all should be^ made of 
some cellular material for preference, a ceiling being made 
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temperature agab, this should be done by moving the 
weight slightly to right or left as required. When getting 
a hot-water machine ready for use it must be seen that the 
tank is filled with warm water. If incubating is going on 
over a long period a little water will be required to be 
added to the tank from time to lime to replace that lost by 
evaporation. Filling is done through a tube at X. Hot- 
water machines are also provided with a tube for emptying 
the tank which is situated at the side of the incubator. 
Above this outlet is another overflow tube which should be 
kept open when filling the lank and only closed when water 
begins to come from it. 

A water tray is provided at the bottom of the machine (M) 
which should be three-quarters filled with warm water. 
Inside this tray is placed a perforated zinc tray upside down. 
A piece of wet canvas or hessian, with the sides lucked into 
the water is put over the zinc tray. Care must be taken 
to see that the canvas is always wet and that the water in 
^e tray is replenished as required, or about twice a week. 
Both tray and canvas must he kept clean. A thermometer 
K provided for the egg chamber of both hot-water and 
hot-air machines, the water tank of the hot-water machine 
requiring a second one. The lamp must be filled every day 
(unless it happens to be a particularly large one). This 
work is always better done in the mornings, so that the 
lamp (an be watched. Care must be taken to see that the 
wck IS always properly trimmed. No oil should be left 
a Out m the incubator room. Thermometers should be 
tested before every hatch. This can be done by trying 
several together in lukewarm water and then in hot water. 
If all register alike, they wiU be correct. 

. machine is probably in more general use 
tnan the hot-water one. This may be on the score of 
THE HOT-AIR ®^pense. The working is practically on 
MACHINE.^' principle in both machines. 

In place of the hot-water tank the air 
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is heated by the lamp and enters the machine above the 
egg tray, passing downwards and out through the bottom, 
heating the eggs as it does so. . 

The so-called Mammoth, or long table machine, is bar y 
ever used now. Its place has been taken by much more 
efficient and space saving “ cabinet machine. It is 
as easy to look after a 6,000 egg cabinet machine as a 60 ep 
machine of the old type. Thus, the cabinet has taken tne 
place of all other types of machines on all ^t very 
farms. Anyone wishing to set more than 300 eggs a o 
time would be wise to invest in a cabinet incubator. 

The cabinet incubator is used to-day wlh the ha ^ 
and with those who do a large business in day-o • 

Capable of taking many thousands of eggs this 
economical in the room required to house it. I t 
run by electricity with good results both for Jieating, 
fans to give air circulation. In the cabinet, eggs are p 
their pointed ends into trays which are m ^ • 

Turning eggs in a machine of this capacity is no S 

that ntighfbe imagined. It is done with an ««mal lever 
which rocks the groups of trays first at one ang 

^rfe'Lmh.rh:v"-some special -om or^kmd of 
housing, for incubafi^n^ SV «na ^“housed quite 

HOUSING FOR successfully in the 

INCUBATION. Cellars too have proved goo 

bator rooms. Brick or stone bu.Id.ngs 

have ofien given better results 

' incubator should not be housed^ in nossiblc and 

vcry’warm, so choose a place 
if the building be partly underground, 

If a wooden incubator room js to be 

double walls with an air spaee between ^o help m k«pmE 

the temperature constant the mner wall should ^ 

some cellular material for preference, a ce.hng being made 
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of the same material. Some^peoplc have the space between 
the walls packed with straw. The floor should be of rammed 
earth, or perhaps, to keep out vermin, cement w'ould be 
better, laid to a depth of about twelve inches. A wooden 
floor, unless well laid, may encourage vibration to the 
detriment of the hatching eggs. Windows should be on 
the north side, and also on the cast if possible, well up 
above the incubator. If shutters for the wmdows are 
provided, they will be useful when the time comes to test 
the eggs. There are various types of ventilation, which is a 
most important point in planning an incubator room. 
Probably one of the most satisfactory systems is where 
inlets are provided at floor level on both sides of the house. 
The inlet in the outer wall should not be exactly opposite 
that made in the inner Nsall. Both should be controllable 
by slides. The outlet is in the ridge of the building and 
this is provided with a cover to prevent a down draught. 
In the ceiling of the room there is a controllable outlet. 

Where large size Incubators heated from a coabbuming 
stove are being used, it is usual to house the stove in a 
small annexe attached to the incubator house, and made 
just large enough to take it. The heating pipes are then 
made to run through the walls from this annexe to the 
incubator-room proper. 

In building an incubator house space should be provided 
for a table which will be required for holding the egg trays. 

In the incubator room humidity thermometers are very 
useful, if not a necessity, for recording the moisture in the 
air. An ordinary thermometer for recording the tempera- 
ture of the room should also be hung up. The room 
temperature should be between 60 and 70 degrees F., and 
the humidity between 60 and 70 per cent. If the air is 
too dry, the floor should be sluiced wth water. Peat moss 
is sometimes kept under the incubators, in trays on the 
floor, and this is kept soaked with water when necessary. 
Incubators should not be placed close to the walls. 
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Incubating the Eggs 

All eggs for incubatioQ should be marked with the 
number of the pen from which they are collected, 
date. Where trap nesting is done the number of the hen 
should also be marked on the egg. If a number of eggs 
in a hatch turn out to be faulty it will then be easy to trace 
the birds, or pen responsible. 

Hatching eggs should be carefully chosen. They must 
be clean ; small eggs should be rejected, only those scaling 
2 ozs. or a little over, should be used. 
CHOOSING EGGS. Examine the shells, discarding all tlun 
and rough shelled, or misshapen ones. 
The fresher the eggs the better, and it is wise not to use those 
over twelve days old. When collecting eggs for incubation 
from the breeding pens, store them carefully in a building in 
which the temperature does not vary a great deal. It 
be between 45 and 50 degrees Fahrenheit. They can be laid 
out on a shelf or in boxes, and should be covered but not to 
the extent that no air can get to them. It is advisable also 
to turn them each day if possible. If not marked in any 
other way, mark each egg with a cross in pencil, to make sure 
it is alw'ays properly turned. After one turning all crosses 
will be showing, after the next turn no crosses will appear. 
In the very cold weather, eggs should be collected from the 
nests several times a day to prevent freezing. 

When the lime arrives to incubate, the temperature of the 
machine should be standing steadily at 103 deg. F. for hot 
air machines, 104 for hot water machines and from 991 to 100 
for a cabinet machine. Sec that cverj-thing is in order. The 
eggs can then be placed on the tray, the tray being removed 
from the machine for the purpose. Lay the eggs on their 
sides and do not pack too tightly or turning will not be 
satisfactorily done. When the tray is returned to the 
machine, do not close the door at once but allow the eggs to 
warm up gradually. The door may be closed after an hour 
or a couple of hours. 
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In the hot-air machine, the thennometer should now be 
hanging just above the eggs. Begin turning the eggs on the 
third morning. It used to be the rule to turn eggs twice, 
and cool them once a day by removing the egg-tray from 
the machine for about a quarter of an hour. This custom 
has been altered somewhat in recent years and poultry 
fanners ncfw turn the eggs three or four times a day at 
regular intervals, but do not cool them 
TURNING THE at all. The object of tummg the eggs is 
EGGS. to prevent the embryo sticking to the 

shell membrane. A broody hen sitting 
on eggs mo%'es them about herself. Turning by hand 
three or four times a day would be a lengthy business if 
many eggs were being dealt with, and to save time most 
macWnes are now fitted with a mechanical turner. These 
are satisfactory in use if carefully handled. On some 
establishments eggs are tested for fertility on the sixth or 
seventh day, and are tested again for addled eggs and 
broken yolks on the eighteenth day, but the latter lest is 
really not necessary. Another practice is to test on the 
tss'elfih day only, removing infertiles and such addled eggs, 
and those with broken yolks, as are easily recognisable. 
Eggs can be readily tested with an electric torch which is 
run under the bottom of the egg tray. Unless the wndows 
in the incubation room can be darkened, the test will have 
to be made after dusk. If there is any doubt about the 
mfcrtile eggs, keep a new laid egg handy when testing is 
taking place, and make a comparison. An addled egg 
will look cloudy and have a black spot adhering to the shell. 
When the yolk is broken a blood line will be s«n in the 
egg. Remove all the rejected eggs from the tray, disposing 
of the addled eggs and those with broken yolks by burning, 
but pulling aside the infertile eggs for use in the kitchen- 
should stop on the eighteenth or nineteenth day, 
and it is a good practice not to open up the machine again 
until after the hatch is fijushed. Hot-air machines arc 
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provided with a chick nursery immediately under the egg- 
tray, the idea being that as the chicks hatch out they 
come forward towards the li^t, and drop into the nursed 
tray. It has been found in practice, however, that it is 
easy to get the chicks chilled if they are in this compartraen 
very long, as the temperature is often several degrees lower 
than that of the egg-tray where they hatched out. Awess 
to the nursery therefore is closed by 
THE NURSERY. bringing the egg-tray forward a little. 

The nursery is not used at all unless the 
hatch happens to be an extraordinarily good one, and 
there is overcrowding on the egg-tray. It may t en 
be advisable to use it when the hatch is three parts com- 
plete. In hot-water machines the chick nursery is in 
cases situated at the top of the incubator. In that case e 
opening up of the machine for the rernoval of the me s 
if there is overcrowding, cannot be avoids, and it sno 
be done as expeditiously as possible. The ® 
that should be kept for the brooder arc the strong healt^- 
looldng ones that have hatched without any help, 
custom that prevails in some quarters of helping wea y 
chicks out of their shells, whilst it may swell the numoers 
and increase the percentage hatched, is not to be recom- 
mended, for the chicks so helped rarely pay for the trouble 
taken, seldom living for more than a week or twp. ^ 
always being a potential menace to the rest of the ohicRs. 

men incubating in very dry weather, partiwlarly when 
an cast vnnd persists, it is sometimes advisable to put a 
bucket of hot water under the machine twice a day uri g 

In transferring chickens from the incubator to the bro^w 
house, they should be taken in a covered box (one linw 
with flannel that has been warmed ii 
transferring possible). Care 

CHICKENS. vent them getting chilled whilst ocing 

removed from one house to another. 
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It often happens that a spedal lot of eggs has been incubated 
■with others and it is necessary to keep trace of the chicks 
that hatch from these. Maybe they are intended to intro- 
duce a change of blood into the stock. These special eggs 
sfaoufd be put into muslin bags, or wire cages on the 
eighteenth day. When they hatch out they are toe- 
punched so as readily to be identified throughout their 
lives. The pedigree breeder in the course of his work has 
to do this in a large way, not only hatching eggs from his 
special hens separately, but also keeping the eggs from one 
bird apart from another. As soon as the hatch is over and 
the chicks have been removed to the brooders, the incubator 
should be thoroughly cleaned for the next batch of eggs. 
All remaining dead chicks, and shells, should be removed 
and burned. The hessian mats covering the egg trays and 
nursery tray must be thoroughly scraped, brushed, and 
cleaned in boiling water to which has been added a reliable 
disinfectant. The trays should be removed and treated in 
the same way, and the inside of the incubator well brushed 
out. Every care should be taken to see that this work is 
properly done, and should, as a matter 
ROUTINE of routine, be done after every hatch. 

All through the hatch, it is useful to 
keep records. This is essential if a good deal of incubation 
is taking place. A hatch may turn out disappointing and 
in looking for the cause of the trouble it is well to have 
in front of one a record of : — 

(1) The daily temperature of the egg drawer and the 

incubator room itself. 

(2) The daily humidify of the incubator room. 

(3) Number of eggs set. 

(4) When the testing was done, and the number of 

inferiiles, broken yolks, addled eggs and dead 
in shell, removed. 

(5) Number of chicks batched. 

(Q Number of dead in shell remaining. 
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All these points should be taken into account and 
examined if the hatch has proved a bad one. Incubator 
temperature may have been too high, or too low, or 
have fluctuated. Humidity may have been at laul , 
moisture too low. Eggs may not have been fresh, or have 
been badly stored. Infertiles may be traced lo one paij 
ticular pen and the male bird found at fault, ^dled an 
dead in shell may come from weak germs and the hens m 
question be the cause of the trouble. Broken yolks may be 
the result of rough handling of the eggs, or vibration in the 
incubator room. The keeping of records will probab y 
help to put a finger on the cause of the trouble. , 
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THE GROWING CHICK 

Brooding — natural and artificial methods* The 
broody hen and its care. Different mahes of 
brooders and their management. The after 
care of the grotcing chicks. Various tcays of 
housing them and keeping them healthy, 

Reaiuso is one of the most important, if not the most 
important part of the poultry fanner's v, orI:. The rearing 
season, which comes in the spring 
REARING- months of the year, finds the farmer at 

his busiest, giving constant attention to 
his young stock all through the day, and ready to turn out 
at any time of the night if a change in weather conditions 
necessitates an ej'c to the brooders. It has been said — and 
with much truth — that the future laying stock is greatly 
influenced by the svay h is being reared. The rearinj 
period really runs from the day the chick is ha'icueii nght 
through to the time it goes into its la>nng quarters^, or in 
the case of the table bird, up to ih; nine a goes into the 
fattening coops. The first part of the rearing is knowTt as the 
brooding period— i- . the wire Ov.rir.g '.Inch Vhe_young 
cfi!^ must be presided with some W’armth. cither naturajly 
from the mother hen. or artifidally from oil-buming hoyers, 
coal-Huming sto\-es, hoi water pipes and the like. 

Coal burning stoves arc uoh seldom used ^nd the old 
water pipe brooders are only used for very large plants when 
brooding 2,000 chicks or more for broilers. Wherever it is 
possible, electridty has taken the place of all types because 
S4 
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of the great saving in labour and the reductbn of fire risks. 
The Infra-red brooders are very efficrent. Calor gas is very 
satisfactory where electrieity is not available and brooders oi 
this type, up to 500 -chick size can be had. „ 

The period when heat is required will change with the tune 
of the year. Six weeks is the usual time, with five weeks a 
sufficient term in the late spring, when the weather is 
The second part of the rearing, known 
“ carry on ” period, is after the chicks leave the broo e , 
the broody hen, and are transferred to grow on in co ony 
houses, either on range or intensively. 

It is the brooding period that will be dealt with here. 
Only people in a small way, domestic poultry keepers 

the like, use the natural method of 
THE BROODING brooding by the broody hen. Not that 
PERIOD. there is anything Nvrong about it. ii 

broody hens could be obtained in 
sufiicienl numbers and at regular intervals, ^ ^ 
method of brooding would probably be more in 
it is. This supply of broodies when required, has «^>ever 
proved the bugbear on large- holdings where njuc S 

has to be done, though, as stated earlier, one breeder m a 
big way of business did rear with broody hens up Q 
recent times. The labour entailed in t,. 

probably higher than with artificial rcanng, o S 
lallcr system requires more experience and grea • 

In deciding on the method of brooding to us^ i 
remembered that if artificial methods of incuba i 
been practised, then artificial methods of brooding 

° 1^1110 natural method, as stated “bovc, the broodyhen 
will provide all the warmth required by the chick . 
is no risk of fire, as in the case of artificial rcanng, 
still tlic best way for the novice, for the broody 
often succeed where the rearer himself fails. 

The rearing coop should be a little larger lan 
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box, about two feet square. It should slope from front 
to back, say about two feet high in 
THE REARING front and 18 inches at the back. Unlike 
COOP. the sitting box, the rearing coop must 

have a wooden floor to facilitate 
cleaning and to guard against vermin and dampness. This 
coop is also slatted at the front, the centre slat being 
removable ; and it should be provided \vith a hinged 
shutter fitted with air holes at the top, so that the front 
can be closed at night. The hen can take up to a dozen 
chicks if she is a good sized bird. If she has had only a 
moderate hatch, say six chicks, and another broody has had 
almost the same number, then both hatches of chicks can 
be put together under one hen, but do not let her have 
more than 12 day*oIds. Some breeders will allow the hen 
out with the chicks after a day or two, but the general, 
and probably the best, practice is to keep her cooped, 
moving the coop daily a short way to fresh ground. The 
grass where these chicks are being reared must be kept 
short. Where it is allowed to get long, it will often result 
in the chicks getting wet, with the probability of chills and 
casualties. When the hen is allowed out with the chicks, 
she will range so extensively at times that the chicks will 
get overtired and suffer accordingly. Day-old chicks \rill 
not require much to cat for a day or so, a little but often 
is a good plan. Stale bread-crumbs, or a little pin-head 
oatmeal, moistened in milk will be an excellent feed, and 
this at first should be given on a board, in or close to the 
coop. After a day or two they can be fed in front of the 
coop where the hen can see them. The chicks can then 
be put on to a mash made up by the farmer himself. This 
is best fed in a crumbly moist state. In addition a little 
corn can be given if desired (see under feeding). The 
hen must not be ne^ected and she should have a suitable 
wet or dry mash, with a feed of com if preferred. Care 
must be taken to see that the food for the hen is so arranged 
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that the chicks do not get access to it. Clean ^yate^ m^t 
always be available for hen and chicks, and gnt must be 
supplied, that for the chicks being very small and of a kind 
specially sold for the purpose. Their grit may be sprinkled 
in front of the coop. A wire surround should be used so 
that the chicks cannot stray, and it should not be removed 
until they are turned a month old. Just when the hen 
should be taken away from the chicks will be a matter for 
observation. She will begin to tire of them and it will be 
found they are sleeping away from her. This may be when 
they are between six and ten weeks old, according to the 
weather. When this time comes the hen may be put back 
to her laying quarters and the chicks left in the coop for a 
time, before being transferred to the rearing house, or they 


may be taken there at once. 

There are quite a lot of artificial methods and ways ol 
brooding. The small unit brooder, a favourite with wany, 
consists of an oil-burning hover fitted 
ARTinciAL with canopy and capable of brooding 

METHODS. from 50 to 150 chicks. This is usually 

accommodated in a small house to take 
one brooder. There is much to commend th^esc small unit 
rearers. The house itself, usually about ci^t feet square, 
should be sectional so that it can readily be taken down 
and erected on a fresh site after the reanng season is 
finished. This change of reanng ground whenever 
possible is of great bcncfit.to the chicks. It is often the 
means of cheeWng an outbreak of disease which usually 
follows the use of the same rearing ground over an «*^adcd 
\v 5 »h the object of avoiding the use of tainted 
pound the practicable. 

rcarioR ground is not arailablc, it is now cus- 
lo have w^at is termed a “sun parlour” attached 

to ^ boarded 

‘'’P- "PPP 
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dropping boards underneath. The chicks have the ad- 
vantage of using the sun parlour when the weather^ is 
suitable, and if the houses are properly placed, of getting 
the maximum amount of sun at a time when it is very 
beneficial to them. Several of these hovers can be used in a 
large house with suitable surrounds to each hover to keep 
away floor draughts. . . 

Infra-red brooders give oft considerable heat m the lorm 
of rays. They are suspended above 
INFRA-RED the chicks and need no hover or other 

BROODERS. covering, except, of course the brooder 

house. There are two types, the Bright 
Emitter which also gives light and the Dull Emitter whic 
gives little or no light. , . .t. 

The former is the cheaper to buy ; but, otherwise ther 
nothing to choose between the two types. ^ 

Brooders used in intensive rearing sometimes obtain tneir 
heat from hot-water pipes which run along the whole range 
of the building and over which is fixed the canopy w ic 
can be lowered or raised as the occasion demands, tacn 
unit will usually be wired off and fitted with a boarded 
surround some 18 inches or two feet from the groun o 


prevent floor draughts. ^ , .. 

Some years ago the battery system of broking 

introduced from America. ^ The cages 
battery system on this system arc built up in ana 

OF BROODING. obtain their heat, which can be reg^ 

lated, from hot water pipes connected 
with an anthracite stove, usually accommodated in a 
erection attached to the battery house. This system daimc 
a lot of adherents, and many good chicks have been 
in them. They arc not so much in favour m some quarters 
now. 

Some mention of the outdoor type of brooder, or os cr 
mother as it is called, should be made, 
some years ago, and perhaps looked upon as old-fas 
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now, it gave very satisfactory results, and can still be us^ 
with advantage where only small numbers are required. 
With this type of brooder it is often not advisable to 
attempt to rear the number of chicks recommended by the 
maker, or overcrowding, a great fault in chick rearing, may 
be the result. These foster mothers usually have two or 
three compartments. The door between the heated chamber 
and scratching compartment should be kept open so that 
the chicks can easily find their way in and out. The foster 
mothers must be put on level ground, and are easily 
movable to a fresh site. If many are in use, there is me 
disadvantage of having to do all the work required outside, 
such as seeing to the lamp, and cleaning out, in any km 
of weather. * . , t. 

The fireless brooder is not in use on commercial holdings 
but satisfactory rearing can be done with it in a small way. 

It consists of a box with a lid, about 
the fireless 18 inches square and 12 inches deep. 

brooder. About six inches from the floor a light 

wooden frame rests on wooden corner 
supports. The frame is covered with some light material 
or muslin on which rests a soft cushion. When tlm chicKs 
are standing this cushion just reaches their backs. The heat 
generated by the chicks is conserved by the cushion. A nes 
of hay is provided for the chicks, and the number put in o 
the brooder, about a dozen, have room to move around. 
Care must be taken to sec that the chicks do not get over- 
heated, and they must be well ventilated. Ventilation holes 
are provided at the top and bottom of the box. An opening 
provides for the entry and exit of the chicks. The 
has seen some excellent chicks reared on this systern, u 
one must be prepared to spend a lot of time with them, 
teaching them the way in and out of the box, to ob i 
good results. . ... . 

_ The management necessary for brooding chicks wi 
similar in many respects for all typics of brooders. To ‘c 
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question of heat for instance. The day- 
MANAGEMENT. olds will have been brought froni an 
incubator where they may have been 
confined in a temperature of about 101 to 102 degrees. 
If they are to be kept free from chilling, the temperature 
of the brooder must approximate to what they had m the 
incubator. Lamps or other hatching appliances are there- 
fore adjusted so that the temperature of the brooder will 
stand at 95-100 degrees before the chicks are brought in. 
The temperature is then lowered at the rate of a ou 
degrees a week. Some brooders have a thermometer pro 
vided upon which the rearer will rely. Other rearers preler 
not to use a thermometer at all, depending on the c iic 
themselves to let them know when there is too much or too 
little heat. In the former case, they will find the chicks 
getting away from the lamp ; in the latter case, they wi 
be crowding towards it, and showing signs of distress, 
lamps should always be cleaned and trimmed ana any 
adjustments made in the morning. The temperature 
should never be altered at night unless this is absolutely 
necessary, and then the brooders should not be le 
the lamps have been watched for half an hour. c 
will sometimes draw up after it has been adjusted. 

In all types of brooders the chicks must 
attended to for the first few days. They should be 
close to the heat the first <i=>y 
attention. fed, aliosving them to run out ^ 
will, but returning them soon alter 
wards. They must then be taught to come out and Iceo 
and return to the heat as necessary. The food and 
should be kept close up to the brooder at fits , g 
moving it a little further away each day. As with 
reared chicks, their first meals should be on a board, a 
and often, to which they should be encouraged to come ny 
a slight tapping on the board. After the first a> . 
the regular meals can be started, diy mash a \ > 
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ihem if preferred, or a crumbly mash four times a day at 
first, and then reduced to three meals. (Rations for 
brooder chicks will be found under ** feeding.”) 

All the different types of brooders must be kept scrupu- 
lously clean, together with the feeding troughs and water 
fountains ; the dropping boards, if used, must be attended 
to ; and the overcrowding of chicks must be carefully 
avoided. A check at this important stage of the chick’s 
life must be avoided at all costs, and it is essential to 
prevent the chicks being in a draught, which will lead to 
a chill. For this reason where floor brooding is practised, 
it is the rule to have a wooden surround to the hover for a- 
few days to prevent the chicks straying too far. Even 
after this, some sort of protection should be provided for 
older birds if floor draught is suspected. 

. The sexes of the light breeds should be separated by the 
time they arc due to (cave the brooders. The cockerels 
will be easily identified by the development of the comb. 


Rearing (The Growing os Period) 

The term rearing here refers to that period between 
the end of Ihc brooding period, and the time when 
the pullets arc matured and about to be transferred to 
their laying quarters, or in the case of 
REARING^ tabic birds, when they arc gathered up 

to go into the fattening cages. The age 
at which chicks will leave the brooders depends upon the 
time of the year and the weather."^ If the weather is favour- 
able, and there arc prospects of its continuing to be so, and if 
the chicks have feathered well, then it is quite safe to do 
asvay whh htat when they ate six wteks old. Eariy in the 
year it is better to leave them in the brooders until they arc 
eight weeks old, or even nine weeks if the weather happens 
to be vcr>' severe. Towards the end of the brooding the 
chicks will be gradually broken to the new conditions they 
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are to experience, the lamps will be much lower than earlier 
on in the brooding, and in the last week they will be out all 
day and only lighted for the ni^t. A good indication that 
the birds are ready to dispense with heat altogether is when 
you find them at night sleeping away from the hover. The 
cooling off must be done gradually, however, and if the 
lamp is not used, it is unwise to remove it from the brooder. 
Left in position, the chicks from habit will lie around as 
they did when it was alight. If taken away they will crowd 
into the comers of the brooder and some will get crushed. 

If the birds are going to be reared on range — and it is the 
general opinion that certainly at some titne during the 
rearing period the birds should be out on the ground— then 
the Sussex Night Ark is one of the best carry on houses for 
the purpose. These arks are about 6 ft. long and 3 ft* 
deep, fitted with a slatted floor with boards underneath to 
collect the manure. About forty chicks can be comfortably 
accommodated in an ark of this size from the age of 8 to 
16 week's, after which the number should be reduced. 
If it is intended to wire in an area for the ark, then one 
about 90 square feet is a useful range. A good many 
fanners do not wire in the arks at all, saying that if th^ are 
placed in a field a fair distance apart, and if water and food 
hoppers are kept close to the ark, there is not much risk of 
the chickens all crowding into one of two arks. If this 
should occur when the chicks are first put out, steps must be 
taken at once to sort them out, as trouble will ensue if they 
are left overcrowded even for one night so that they get into 
a sweated condition.*^ If the chicks are comfortably boused 
in arks, and if they have a proper ridge and eave ventilation, 
then trouble from colds even in the most severe weather is 
not likdy to occur. The Stzssex Night Ark (see illustrations) 
has an opening in the front, which can be closed cither with 
a wooden or wire slide. It also has a slide door in the roof. 
This is very necessary when one is wanting to catch and 
remove a bird. On some general farms the ark is not fitted 
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with a dropping board, the droppings being allowed to go 
through the slatted floor and on to the ground. In very- 
cold weather it is sometimes adWsable to spread sacks over 
the slatted floor of the arks when the chicks are first put 
into them. It is also advisable to put a temporary surround 
of wire netting round the arks for a couple of days until the 
birds are used to their new surroundings. 

In dealing with laying hens we have already seen how a 
fold can be employed with advantage under certain circum- 
stances. It is also possible to use the fold for rearing. A 
drawback is the restricted opportunity for ranging. It must 
be said, however, that some very good birds are reared in 
these folds. 

There is an all-purpose type of house which is very useful 
where economy is essential. Chicks can be reared there 
from day old and eventually perches can be put into the 
house for the use of the birds as laying stock, or it can be 
further used as a breeding pen. This house can be moved 
frequently with little trouble (sec illustration). 

liic rearing ground should if possible be provided with 
some kind of protection from the sun and from inclement 
weather, for the chickens can sulTcr 
from cither. In the absence of trees, 
hedge or w’all, protection from the sun 
may be difficuU and the birds will have to shelter in the 
house, but wind-breaks made of wattled hurdles covered 
with sacking or straw, fixed up at each end of the ark or 
house will take the sting out of the wind. Two parallel 
hurdles with a third ov'cr (he fop will give some shelter 
from the sun also. 

WTicrc birds arc out on range at an appreciable distance 
from the central buildings of the holding, dry-mash feeding 
will be a saving of much labour. Dry-mash hoppers of a 
useful type can be fixed at each end of, or behind, the night 
ark. TTic top of the hopper is carried forward to fit against 
the side of the ark, alTording cover for the chicks in wet 
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weather and keeping the mash dry. These hoppers have, 
in front of the food trough, a shallow trough, which collects 
any food thrown out by the birds and so saves waste. 
Care must be taken to see that the hoppers are^closed at 
night or heavy toll of the food will be taken by rats or wild 
birds. Galvanized hoppers are better than wooden ones, 
from this point of view, if they can be obtained. 

Beyond ordinary routine work, it should not be necessary 
to interfere with the growing stock during rearing, unless one 
has pure heavy breeds. In that case 
THE GROWING the separation of the sexes will be 

STOCK. necessary as soon as it is possible. If 

light breeds arc kept this will have been 
done before the chicks went to the arks, but it cannot be 
done with complete accuracy in the case of heavy breeds so 
early as that. To leave the sexes mixed leads to bullying 
by the cockerels. In the light breeds the cockerels will 
start to develop combs and wattles very soon. The heavy 
breed cockerels feather up more slowly than the pullets, 
having bare patches on the back at times. The pullets get 
their tails quicker, and their legs arc usually finer than those 
of the cockerels. The latter do not redden up until later. 
The best guide is the feathering, and it is safer to wait until 
the feathers have grown. Then examine the birds carefully, 
look at the hackle feathers and the saddle. Do not he 
misled by the baby feathers. It is new ones which are 
coming that arc required for identification. The feathers 
that arc long and pointed denote a cockerel, whilst rounded, 
or oval shaped feathers denote a pullet. 

After the separation of the sexes it is well to go over the 
pullets and remove the unihrifiy ones, i.c. those not doing 
iveif. These passengers are best d/s- 
PASSENGERS. poscd of at all stages of their gro\Mh,' for 

unless they arc going to come into lay 
at the proper time, (hey will be a liability. By far the 
greater part of the receipts from a poultry holding 
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(excluding the table plant) comes from egg production. 

Whilst a grass run is excellent for the growing pullets, 
care must be taken to see that they do not run in long grass. 
When it is wet it is likely to give them colds, which might 
quite easily lead to worse trouble. 

After chickens have been brooded in confinement, it is 
possible to carry them on in battery brooders, or in houses 
with wire floors. On this system especial care must be 
taken in management and feeding. The ration must be a 
complete one for the purpose. Where the birds are floor 
reared, sun parlours, or balconies fitted with wire floors are 
attached to the side of the house where the birds can get the 
maximum of sunlight. They have the 
im^NSiVE advantage over the battery reared bird, 

CHICKS. in that they get more exercise. Chicks 

using the sun parlours get all the sun* 
light direct, without coming into contact with contaminated 
soil. With the intensive chicks, plenty of hopper space 
must be provided, to keep the birds busy, and help to 
prevent a possible outbreak of cannibalism. 

Althou^ keeping chicks on intensive lines has many 
advantages, especially if it is suspected that the land is 
contanunated in any way, it must be remembered, as stated 
above, that every care must be taken in management and 
feeding. If the poultry keeper has brooded his chicks and 
successfully reared them on range, he would be advised to 
continue on the same system if possible. 

With the end of the rearing season, many appliances, 
from the incubator down to the small rearing houses — with 
their water fountains and feeding 
THE END OF THE troughs — will be finished with for the 
REARING SEASON, remainder of the year. Eveiything 
should be carefully looked over, and 
thoroughly cleaned and disinfected. Any repairs required 
to ^ done, or any renewals that are necessary, should 
rcceis’e attention at once. This will not only prolong the 
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life of the appliances, but a lot of trouble will be saved late 
on. Small things should be stored where they can be 
readily got at. If left lying about they soon deteriorate or 
probably get lost. 



CHAPTER VII 
THE LAYING BIRD 

Housing the layer, preparing the laying quar- 
ters. Lighting for the purpose of increasing 
production. Finding the best layers . . by means 
of the trap nest — and by other methods. How 
to cull the birds. Choosing birds for future 
breeding stock. 

Though the light breed pullets will have been hatched a 
month later than those of the heavy breeds, if the hatching 
for both t>'pes has been done at the proper time, then one 
should look for laying to start about October. If the birds 
are then six moniti old so much the better. It will often be 
found that some, especially amongst the light breeds, will 
be^ to lay earlier than this, probably at four months old, 
and the heavy breeds at five months. This is not a good 
thing. An immature pullet may mean 
PRECOCITY. small eggs. There are various reasons 

for this precocity. It may be the 
pullets have been bred from a small bodied bird or early 
layer. Perhaps the food has been of too forcing a character, 
or too liberal- JsMeasures can be taken to check this early 
laying. Cutting the rations short or moving the birds will 
put them off lay. Probably it will put them into a partial or 
neck moult also, which ssill kwp them out of production for 
some time. The wisest plan is not to try to stop them lajing 
at all, but to let matters take their course. However careful 
one has been in mating the breeders, it will generally be 
found that one or two precocious birds appear and they 
must be accepted as such. Whilst pullets are in the growing 
102 
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stage, some poultrymen try to keep them back by feeding a 
mash liberally supplied with bran, and by changing their 
quarters, if there is available room, which is not often the 
case. 

Since October is the first month in which eggs will be 
looked for, it is necessary that the pullets should be put 
into their laying quarters some six 
LAYING weeks before that time, in order to ^ve 

QUARTERS. them opportunity to settle down in their 

new surroundings. Colony-houses are 
small movable buildings used entirely for roosting and 
laying, and into these they may now go on range or into 
laying batteries, or semi-intensive or intensive laying houses. 
The colony houses will not require much preparation, 
beyond being thoroughly cleaned and having hay or straw 
in the nest boxes. The laying battery will likewise have 
had a clean up before a fresh lot of birds are taken in. In 
addition to nesting material the semi-intensive and intensive 
houses will need the floor to be liberally littered with straw 
or peat moss litter ; or even bracken may be used if it is 
arailablc. Probably of these three types of litter, the 
straw is the best. It will last longer than bracken, and w'ill 
not make the houses so dirty as peat moss. There should 
be a good supply of litter, say six inches deep, to enable the 
birds to do plenty of scratching. ^Vhcre the pullets are 
going on to range, and arc put into slatted floor houses, the 
need for perching does not arise, but where there are solid 
floors, perches will be necessary. In some cases provision 
is made to teach the birds to perch in their rearing quarters. 
Where this is not done, they will has’c to learn in the laying 
house. It is a mistake to let them perch too early, or on too 
narrow a perch, as it often leads to crooked breast bones. 
In most cases in the large houses perches run along the 
house parallel with the back wall. In others they arc 
placed at right angles to the back. The houses will also 
have one or two p.'irtitions reaching from the back wall to 
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within a few feet of the front, to break up any possible 
draught Before coming to the laying house the pullets 
should have been gradually broken off their rearing mash 
and put on to the laying ration. If this has not been done 
before, it should be immediately — ^but gradimlly — attended 
to when they get to the laying house. Should it be desired 
for any reason to change the system of feeding for the birds 
coming into lay, this is best done in the rearing quarters, or 
it may be undertaken directly they get into their laying 
quarters. When the birds arc first taken to their laying 
house, it is w’ise temporarily to board up the nest boxes to 
prevent them from sleeping in them. If this is not done it 
will necessitate a visit to the house every night to move the 
birds to the perches, until they have formed correct sleeping 
habits. It may be found that a good few will at first take to 
sleeping on the floor and in the comers of the house. This 
must not be allowed. Unless stopped at once and the 
birds taught to perch properly, it will be a hard job to get 
them to do it at a later stage. When the pullets have go 
used to perching the nest boxes should be opened up and 
a few china eggs put into (hem for a time ; they can be 
removed when the birds have come into lay. On no 
accoimt should the shifting of pullets be delayed until they 
have started laying. 

The best size for perches for the laying house is two inches 
by tvs’o inches and the edges should be bevelled. For 
turkeys the perches need to be a little 
PERCHES. larger. Where the perches run along 

the back wall of the house, they should 
be about 18 inches away from it and there shoidd be a space 
of about 12 to 15 inches between the rows. It is advisable 
not to put the perches higher than 30 inches above the 
floor. Allow about seven inches perching room for each 
bird. As most of these houses have wooden floors it is 
usual to have dropping boards fixed just under the perches. 
It is a good thing to keep a supply of sand to sprinkle on the 
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boards to facilitate cleaning. Cleaning the dropping 
boards should be done at least once a week. On some 
farms it is done every other day, or twice a week. 

Nest boxes which are often fixed along the front of the 
house just below the windows should be about 15 inches 
square and about the same height. They should stand up 
above the floor, so as to allow all the space possible for 
scratching. These nests, like the perches, should be 
movable to facilitate thorough cleaning. 

In’ addition to mash hoppers, or troughs, if wet mash is 
ed, hoppers will be required for grit and also for oyster 
shell or limestone grit. No birds should be without grit 
which is necessary to help in grinding the food, and layers 
must always have access to oyster shell or limestone grit, 
necessary for the formation of egg shell. It is also a good 
plan to hang cabbages, or other green stuff, up in the house, 
for intensively kept birds, especially, will be all the belter for 
a regular supply of this kind of food. 

In order to facilitate and increase the egg yield, many 
commercial poultry keepers light' up their large laying 
houses during the winter months. Experience over a 
number of years has shown that the layers respond to 
artificial lighting. Since the best prices 
ARTIFICIAL for eggs are obtained during the winter 

LIGHTING. months, it is obvious that anything that 

will conduce to a larger egg yield at that 
period will make for larger profits. Where small houses are 
used on range, lighting cannot be so easily or satisfactorily 
carried out. There are \’arious lighting methods most of 
which m’ll gi\e the results desired. One has the alternati^'c 
of evening or early morning lighting as preferred, the whole 
idea being to shorten the long winter nights during which 
the birds get no food. To haw second-year birds ready to 
lay in the Autumn, it will be found necessary to “ force 
moult” them in late Summer. By this is meant the 
arttfictal, early production of moulting. To do this, the 
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food is changed about July or August, mash feeding is 
stopped and only grain is gjven. If the birds can at the 
same time be moved to the house they will occupy in the 
following winter, so much the better. It will soon be found, 
after this treatment, that the egg yield will have dropped 
very considerably, though one or two birds will continue to 
produce eggs. After another week or two, the normal 
method of feeding can be gradually resumed and the birds 
should again be in trim for laying by the time October,ends. 

Birds intended for breeding stock should not be force 
moulted. There is not the necessity for it because eggs 
from them for hatching may not be required until December 
at the earliest, and probably not till February. 

Dry mash hoppers are usually made about six feel long. 
The hangmg type is generally fastened to the partitions, and 
must not be put too high, which will prevent the birds 
feeding comfortably, A popular type is one which stands 
up on legs away from the walls, the birds being able to feed 
on both sides, A hopper six feet in length is of sufficient 
size to feed 25 birds. 

The troughs for feeding wet mash are V»shaped, and may 
be six feel long, some six inches deep, and the same distance 
across the top. A trough of this size will give sufficient 
room for 20 birds to feed. 

Where heavy breeds are kept, a lot of broodiness may 
occur at different times amongst the laying pullets. This 
can be a great nuisance, and if not 
BROODINESS. checked can last over a long period- 
Not Only does this mean a loss of eggs, 
but the broody birds will take up the nests required for the 
laying bird. These broodies should be removed as soon as 
found and put into a hanging coop kept at the laying house 
for the purpose. This coop has a slatted floor with a 
trough in front for feeding. A few days in this coop is 

generally sufficient to stop the broodiness, when the bird can 
again be returned to the laying bouse. 
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On most poultry farms, particularly on those where the 
numbers of birds run into hundreds and perhaps thousands, 
it will be found the generally accepted practice is to keep 50 
per cent, first year birds or pullets, and 50 per cent, second 
year birds or hens. On some holdings the hens will only 
form 25 per cent, of the laying stock. The reason is that 
second year birds, taken as a whoje, will not produce as 
many eggs as the first year pullets. Since the profit of the 
holding will be mainly dependant upon the egg supply, and 
since a poor layer will want as much 
THE EGG feeding as a good one, it is clear that 

SUPPLY. there should be no room for the former 

as soon as it is found. On a well run 
farm, the 25 or 50 per cent, of pullets retained for the second 
year will be not only the best layers, but in addition they 
must be birds of good stamina and free from any physical 
defects. If they should happen to be pure bre^ they 
should conform to the standard of the breed. A proportion 
of these second year birds'may be kept for the breeding 
pens, if there are breeding pens on the farm, and it Is of the 
highest importance that all the birds retained should be of 
first class quality. 

It IS knowing what to select and what to reject amongst 
the layers that contributes largely to the success of an egg 
farm. 

Whilst we shall deal here with the question of examining 
the birds after they have got into their laying quarters, it 
must be stressed that for successful poultry farming, selec- 
tion and rejection will be taking place from the time the 
day old chick is pul into the brooder house—or even before 
that, because c^rn the tjpe of egg that was incubated was 
Vbt subject, uf cartful scrutiny. 

This business of looking for and removing the unprofitable 
bird, is knov.*n to the poultry farmer as “ culling.” That it 
paj's to cull is obvious, for it must be remembered that the 
elimination of poor layers means a reduction in the food 
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bill. It is advantageous to the attendant because he will 
have fewer birds to handle when he comes to select his 
breeding stock, and those he actually has .to examine 
will be of the best. 

Culling can of course go on right through the laying 
season, but at least onw a year, the whole flock must be 
examined, and that does not mean a 
CULLING. cursory examination but handling each 

bird. If only one culling can be done 
perhaps the best month for this will be September. By then 
the birds will have been in lay since the previous Autumn (i.e. 
October — December). Those that are still in production 
Nvill probably be the best layers, as it is known that poor 
producing birds will moult early. If culling can be done 
earlier as well, say in January and in April, all the better. 
The final examination will take place when the houses arc 
required for cleaning up, in preparation for the new pullets 
coming into lay, and when the older stock has to be moved 
round, When culling is successfully carried out the egg 
yield should not sulTcr. 

For birds to be a paying proposition an endeavour should 
be made to reach a flock average of 175-180 eggs per bird per 
year. The higher the average is above 
A PAYING this figure the better will the plant pay. 

PROPOSITION. The best way to ascertain the egg yield is 
by way of the trap ncsl. This is an 
ordinary nest with a trap door which lets down over the 
front as soon as the bird enters. It cannot get out until an 
attendant comes (o release it. Then the leg band number 
of the bird is taken and the egg recorded on a chart kept in 
the laying house. Many large farmers, and particularly 
those engaged in the hatclung-cgg and day-old chick trade, 
practise trap nesting in this w-ay all the year round. It can 
be readily understood that where a large number of birds 
is to be trapnested it is almost one person's work to attend 
to this particular task. U is inadvisable to keep birds too 
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Jong in the nests, and so many visits to the laying house are 
required during the day. Then there are the egg records to 
be made up at some time. Pedigree breeders selling 
hatching-eggs have in most cases to supply egg records. 
The enhanced price they get for their eggs and stock is the 
justiQcation for trapping all through the year. The man in 
a small way of business cannot always find the time and 
labour to do tlus. By way of compromise, he will, instead, 
trap nest during the four months commencing in October or 
November, accepting the generally established theory that a 
bird which has laid during the winter will certainly do so 
during the Spring and Summer months. Some farmers 
who cannot trap nest at all, will ring, say with a blue ring, all 
birds found on the nest in November, in January they will 
use a white ring for the birds that lay that month. Simi- 
larly a red ring will mark alt layers for the month of March. 
They will assume from this that the birds carrying the three 
rings are their winter— and therefore their best— layers. 
Whilst these ‘methods of ascertaining the layers are a help 
in that the number of eggs laid can be in the one case 
accurately determined and with the other methods, satis- 
factorily estimated, (hey arc only pointers because they 
merely indicate those birds from which second year layers, 
or breeders, arc to be selected by handling. An undersized 
bird, one that does not conform to the breed standards, may 
turn out to be a good layer. On the other hand a bird 
may have given poor results simply through some mistake in 
m a n agement, perhaps from late hatching, or through an 
error in feeding, and it may seem to be an excellent bird 
when handled. Where no trap nesting 
RINGING. or ringing has been done, a guide to 

present or past laying can only be 
ascertained by handling and inspection. There are now 
fairly well accepted rules wluch will help in the matter, any 
one of which will point the way, but all of which must be 
taken together before a definite conclusion is reached. We 
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are very much helped in the matter by 
YELLOW birds of the pigmented breeds, i.e. those 

PIGMENT. that carry the yellow pigment (xan- 

thophyll) in the skin, legs and beak. 
In this class are the Leghorns, Wyandottes, Rhode Island 
Reds and others. At the beginning of the laying period this 
yellow pigment will be plainly seen in the beak and legs. 
It will also be found in the vent. When laying commences, 
the pigment, which is obtained from such food as yellow 
maize and green plants, and has been stored in the body 
previously, will now be required for the yolks of the eggs. 
As laying becomes more frequent the pigment is dra^v^ on 
to a greater extent, and it will be noticed that the yellow 
colour begins to fade or bleach out from the various organs 
in a definite order. The vent will first lose its colour 
followed by the eye ring, the car lobe, the beak (starting 
from the base) and finally the legs. When laying ceases the 
yellow pigment returns to the body in exactly the same 
order. Absence of colour in yellow fleshed breeds \rill 
denote previous egg production. From work done in the 
past, it is now possible to gauge the approximate time it will 
take for various parts of the body to bleach out, and to deter- 
mine from (his whether the bird is laying and how long she 
has been in production. The vent will become completely 
bleached in about a fortnight alter laying is in full swing. 
Six or seven weeks will find the colour eliminated from the 
beak, but the shanks will not be entirely bleached until after 
about five months continuous laying. It must be remem- 
bered in this connection that certain factors will affect the 
degree of pigmentation. Among these arc feeding and 
management. A bird receiving a liberal allowance of 
maize, and with access to a nice grass r\in, wiH be richer in 
jxllow pigment than one kept intensively, or receiving a 
mash devoid of maize. This must be taken into account 
and allowance made accordingly, when culling is in progress. 
There arc other points all of which will ha\e to be carefully 
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taken into account where the trap nest has not been used and 
the birds are of the white flesh variety. 

Briefly the points for examination are : — the moult, 
distance between the two pelwc bones, distance bet^’een 
the breast bone and the pelvic bones, length of breast bone, 
depth, width and size of body, condition of vent, comb and 
wattles, condition of abdomen and head, fineness of bone, 
condition of pelvic bones and texture of skin. 

In white fleshed breeds, past production can be judged 
mainly by the moult. It is generally accepted that birds 
producing the most eggs are the late 
THE MOULT. moulters, that is birds which hav'e laid 
all the previous Winter, through the 
Spring and Summer and do not begin to shed their feathers 
until the Autumn. Birds moulting early in the Summer 
should be eliminated from the flock. It takes about six 
weeks for a feather to grow out in cither a good, or bad, 
producer, but the good bird will grow more feathers 
at a time, thus completing the moult quicker. When the 
bird is moulting the feathers are usually shed from the head 
and neck first, then the breast, body and winss, and from the 
tail last. The new feathers will begin to come as soon as the 
old ones are dropped. Care should be taken in the feeding 
during the moult. A bird must be kept in good health and 
in good body weight while the feathers arc growing. 

Sometimes birds hatched early in the season will, after a 
short term of laying, have a partial moult, in the Autumn of 
the year in which they were hatched. Production will 
generally stop when this occurs. This is especially annoying 
as it is the period when in normal times eggs arc making 
their top prices. The best way to counteract this trouble is 
to avoid early hatching if possible. 

If layers arc being selected in August or September the 
condition of the plumage should be noted for the good 
lajer. The feathering will usually haw 
THE PLUMAGE. a dilapidated appearance from many 
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visits to the nest. The early moulters will on the other 
hand show signs of new and fresh looking feathers. New 
quill feathers are large and sappy in appearance, the old 
ones are hard and hollow. 

It is possible to estimate when the moult began by counting 
the primary feathers in the wing. The primary feathers are 
those on the outer end of the wing, those known as the 
“ secondaries ” arc on the inner part of the wing and 
tunning up to the body. They are divided from the pri- 
maries by what is known as the axial feather which is much 
shorter. The average bird has about ten primaries and 
fourteen secondaries. When a hen ceases laying in the 
summer, she will usually shed the primary feather lying 
next to the axial feather. If she is an early mouUer she 
will probably drop the second primary feather two weeks 
after the first, and will drop the rest of them, one by one, at 
intervals of two weeks. The primaries always drop in 
numerical order. The high producing, or late moulting 
hen, will moult on the same lines as the late producing bird, 
the main difiercnce being the rapidity of the moult. Instead 
of renewing her primary feathers one after the other, several 
of the same length may be growing at once. So that in 
attempting to calculate the length of time since moulting 
began, these new primaries of the same length must be 
taken as one. 

In estimating the lime since the moult began, allow six 
weeks for the first complete new primary’, and ttvo tveeks for 
each additional complete primary. A wing having three 
new full grown primaries will show the bird has been 
moulting for ten weeks. If none of the primaries are fully 
grown the estimate must be made allowing for this, on the 
basis that two thirds of the growth is made during the first 
three weeks, and the other third during the remaining three 
weeks. So that a half grown primary would show about 
two weeks growth (sec illustrations). 

To find out whether a hen is in lay or not, and if in lay. 
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the extent to which she is produdng, the abdominal capacity 
must be ascertained. The abdomen is 
ABDOMINAL the rear section of the body and con- 

CAPACITY. tains most of the digestive and all of the 

reproductive organs. The abdominal 
capacity is taken between the pelvic bones (the two small 
bones at the side of the vent) and the end of the breast bone 
or sternum. To measure this capacity, see how many 
fingers can be placed between the pelvic bones and the end 
of the breast bone. If you have to use four or five fingers 
the bird is producing rapidly, or in other words is a high 
producer. If on the other hand the distance can only be 
measured with say two fingers, then the bird is not in profit- 
able production. The measurements are of course only a 
guide to whether the bird is in lay at that particular time, 
and to what extent. It is no guide to past production. 
The distance bet^^•een the pelvic bones themselves are a guide 
to laying. If say three lingers can be placed between them, 
then the bird U probably laying well, whereas if only say one 
finger can be used in measuring, the bird is not laying at all, 
or is producing very few eggs. A short breast bone is not 
considered a sign of a good layer, and if 
A GOOD LAYER. One Considers a little, the reason for 
preferring a long breast bone is fairly 
obvious. As a bird comes into by, the abdomen expands 
because of the enlargement of the oviduct and the intestines, 
and a long breast bone is better able to carry what is rather a 
heavy weight. The length of the breast bone is not a sign 
of the laying capacity of a bird. Naturally, in choosing 
birds to be kept on for a second j'ear, or as potential 
breeders, note will be taken of the size of the bird, the depth 
of the body from the back to the front end of the keel bone, 
and the width across the back. The condition of the vent is 
a good indication of egg production. The moist large sent 
of the byer should be compared with the small dry sent of 
the non-byer. The comb and v,attles should be noted. 
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Their colour and size are evidence of the actmties of the 
ovaries. When in lay, the bird will have a red an 
wattles but, the non-producer can be ’ 

shrunken and pale comb and wattles. 

layer is silky and pliable, covered with a 
In the non-layer the abdomen tends to be hard with the skin 
coarse and thick. The good layer will have a keen sharp eye 
as compared with the listless appearance of t^ e ^ ■ 

Prolonged production will cause the P®'™ . 

become thin and pliable. In non-layers thep bones wall te 
found thick and covered with fat. The skin of the good 
doer will be soft, thin and silky, whereas the skin of the 
poor bird will be thick and dry. . , . j 

If attention is paid to all these points, and birds are 
fully handled and examined several times durmg their laymg 
period, and knosvn non-doers are climi- 
DISCARDING nated, there should not he 
BIRDS. difficulty m making a final selection at 

the end of the season. A famer wiU 
naturally know and take into account when ^'Scarding birds 
the whole of their life history, where there has been any em 
in management, or feeding, and the date the ir 
hatched. Any one of these points may be the cause ofnon- 
production. , . 

In the method adopted for culling, care must be ” 
handling the birds. Fowls arc x-cry nervom, and any rough 
treatment may result in a drop m the 

HANDLING. egg yield. Som= people c^l at nj^ghl 

taking the birds from the perches for the 
purpose. Probably a far more cincient job « 
the day, when everything can be seen cltmrly. 
method in the latter case is to use a catching crate, t nis 
may be some 5 It. long by 2 ft. wide and 2 ft. high, and vwll 
want both a trap door in the lop and a morable end. 
crate is placed outside the exiL about 24 biMs are dm en into 
it, and the end closed. The birds are ready for inspection. 
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Initead of the catching crate a wire*netting surround may 
be used inside the house, oneedgeofthe netting berngfastened 
to the wall near one of the comers of the house. After some 
birds have been driven into the comer where the netting is 
attached, the other end can be fastened so as to enclose the 
birds. The cuUer, inside the wire pen« can now select his 
birds. 



CHAPTER VIII 
TABLE POULTRY 

What is a Table JDird! ? The best Tabic Breeds. 
The importance of colour. The trough-fed 
bird. Cramming or forced feeding. Killing 
and plucking. Cooling and packing for market. 
The Capon. 

To the unmitialed, Table Poultry may simply mean birds 
that have ceased to provide eggs for the table, and are only 
fit to be eaten themselves. Birds in this category certainly 
do find their way to the table — and rightly so I If they are 
partly boiled before roasting, they make a nice meal. 
Where they have been indiflcrently cooked they are far 
from tender, as many who frequent some restaurants— not 
the best — will know. 

To the trade, a real table bird is one that comes from a 
breed well-knowm for its good qualities, i.e. one that carries 
the maximum of breast meat. After 
A REAL TABLE being reared and brought along to 
about 16 weeks it has then been sub- 
jected to a term of fattening for two or 
three weeks before being killed and marketed. Up to about 
25 years ago this fattening business was in the hands of a 
comparatively small body of men located in the llcathficld 
district of Sussex, and it was a trade usually handed down 
from father to son. The finishing process was .n skilled job. 
These men rarely reared their own stock, but went round to 
small holders and cottagers to select likely birds for the 
work. ^Vhe^c they did not go themselves they emploj-ed 
** higglers ” to do the buying for them. 
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The type of bird these men marketed was known as the 
Surrey ” to the trade, not because it had any connection 
with that county but because it was the 
••SURREY.” name for the finest type and best- 

finished bird placed on the market. It 
had always been fattened usually first by trough-feeding 
for a term, and then finished off by a further term of forced- 
feeding or cramming. These old professionals knew exactly 
when the bird was " ripe ” for killing, and when any 
further feeding would result not in gain but in loss of weight 
and condition. . 

When poultry farms began to increase to such large 
numbers after the Great War of 1914-1918, many people 
took up the production of table-birds 
TABLE-BIRDS alone, leaving egg farming to others. 

They differed from the Heathfield fat- 
tener in that they reared as well as 
fattened their birds. This branch of the industry had a lot 
to commend it. One important factor was the quick turn- 
over of capital. The birds were on the bolding no more 
than 16 or 18 weeks before being marketed. The housing 
Nms not such a big and expensive item as that required on 
an egg farm, nor was such a large area of ground necessary. 

Before engaging in this branch of poultry farming it is 
W‘cU to know exactly what the market requires. Opinions 
differ as to whether such and such a 
THE MARKET. bird IS the best for the table, but the 
producer will be wise to abide by the 
maxim “ the customer is alwaj-s right ” and to sec to it that 
he gets what he wants. Now it is maintained by those who 
should know that a white fleshed bird is the one most in 
demand, and that this is the bird that makes the best prices 
in this country. Here is one of the many points in which we 
differ from our American cousins who ha\'e a preference for 
j-cllow flesh, ^^^ly there is this preference cannot be said. 
Perhaps the white bird looks better. Certainly when it has 
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been roasted and placed on the table, the man about to dine 
vnW probably not bother whether the flesh is white or • 
yellow. Many people say they prefer the flavour of a 
j-ellow-fieshed bird. Be that as it may, the producer will 
keep in his mind diat his while fleshed bird is going to make 
a penny or twopence more per pound than the other one, 
and if he thinks in terms of thousands of potential table 
birds, and of his balance sheet at the end of the year, be will 
act accordingly. 

This preference for a particular colour limits the choice • 
when looking for the best breeds for the table and the 
prospective table poultry farmer will do well to study the 
different breeds and crossbreeds, both in the pen, and if 
possible at the Shows, before making his decision. If 
breeding stock is going to be kept it is of importance, in 
making a choice of breed, to find one that will produce a 
satisfactory number of halchable eggs, and it is in this respect 
that the Light Sussex breed filU the bill The progeny of 
the Rhode Island Red (male) crossed with Light Sussex 
is in much favour at the present lime both for eggs and the 
table. Assuming this cross Is taken up extensively by the 
breeders and hatcheries, it should be possible for the table 
poultry farmer to get a regular supply of day-old cockerels 
of a scry satisfactory kind for his work, for the greater part 
of the year, and it should not be difficult for him to arrange 
for a supply for the rest of the time, CNTn if he has to pay a 
bit extra and lake pullet chicks as well, for that inter.'al. 

In pre-war daj-s the peak prices for table birds coincided 
with what is termed the " London Season,” a period wluch 
extended from the end of January until 
SUPPLY AND the end of July. It also happens to be 

DEMAND. ihe “close” season for game. New 

was there a glut of properly fattened 
birds during that lime. The demand always exceeded the 
supply ; indeed the supply of table birds for many y^ts did 
not exceed one bird per head of the population per annum. 
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In August and September, the holiday months, there was a 
fair demand in the hoiiday resorts, but not m the large 
cities. In addition there came the seasonai demand at 
Christmas. . ,, 

The rise and fall of the market, following practically the 
same curve each year, gave the producer an opportumty o 
planning accordingly. The aim was to put the first bir s 
on the market in February, and since these would be about 
16 to 18 weeks old, hatching and rearing had to start m the 
fall of the year. , , . , 

It might be asked “ Did not these ‘ faU chickens, 
coming at the wrong end of the year, suffer in quality s 
Practice has not found this to be the 
PUNNED case. Working operations on a well 

ROUTINE. run plant will be found to fit m nicely 

with a planned routine. Incubation, 
or the purchase of day olds will be nccessao' each week, 
limiting the number obtained each time to the equipment 
available for use at that particular date. 
brooders that will accommodate about 70-100 day olds 
from hatching to 4 weeks old ; other car^-on equipment 
will be then necessary from 4-8 weeks (the end of the 
brooder stage) with accommodation for rearing and 
fattening afterwards. Supposmg for enample that it were 
desired to market 80 birds P'’',?''*' ™',. 

purchase or hatch, say 100 day old chicks per neck. This 
Luld take one brooder which would be oOTpicd lor four 
weeks and since clucks would be coming in neeUy, 4 
brokers svould have been usrf up it were possjble to 

start on number one again. It would be Tf^ssaiy to base a 
fifth brooder ifproper allowance were made for cleaning up, 
and for things too closely. The other equip- 

may be worked out in a similar way. A point 
m rciSber in connection with the autumn chick, if one is 
m-mn in^batlon. is the number of eggs likely to be obtained 
at that time of the jear. It is not the flush lime of Spring 
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when practically any kind of bird will lay. The older birds 
that have laid throng the Spring and Summer will probably 
be mouhing or resting and it will be found that a larger 
number of breeding birds will be required in the Autumn 
than in the Spring. A good many producers get over tfus 
difBcuIty by breeding from pullets that are just coming into 
lay, and proNided the incubated egg is carefully chosen for 
size, it will not be found a detriment to use these pullets’ 
eggs. It is not as if the chicks to be hatched from them 
were to be reared to become potential breeders. They 
w’ould be marketed for table in the usual course. 

The brooding and rearing of table chickens vdll follow 
the same lines as those employed in other branches of the 
industry. The equipment required will 
BROODING AND be Similar to that described for other 
REARING. young stock. Feeding will also follow 

the same lines. There is still a prejudice 
in some quarters against dry mash feeding in the rearing of 
table birtb. - It is protested that dry mash feeding results in 
a small crop whi^ will not respond to good work w’hen 
fattening takes place. Experimental work has not found 
that objection to be justified and birds reared on this sj-stem 
of feeding have fattened quite as w'ell as those reared on wet 
mash. 

It is in the final stages of producing the finished table 
bird that the table poultry farmer must have resource to 
special feeding. This part of the work 
SPECIAL FEEDING, will not be satisiactorily done If dry 
mash feeding is relied on for fattening, 
neither will any amount of good wet mash avail if the bird 
is allowed an extensive ranee. True, you will get quite a 
good table bird if you leave it in its rearing quarters, restrict 
its nin, and feed a good w’el mash two or three times a day. 
It is es’cn possible to kill a bird straight from rearing, 
without any fattening at aM, say at about 16 weeks or over, 
and produce a presentable carcase. These are not ** Sur- 
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reys ” however. For this trade, the birds should be picked 
up and put into cages or crates for soft feeding. Soft 
feeding will then be carried on over as long a term as the 
birds will readily consume all that is put in front of them, say 
in about half an hour. Generally two meals a day arc 
sufficient, morning and evening, though some fatteners give 
an additional light meal at mid-day. Never leave food 
about so that it is in front of the birds all day. If they clwr 
up the meal quickly, give a little more next time, if they 
leave part of their food, then reduce the next meal accord- 
ingly. It may be found, when birds have been reared on 
dry mash, that they will not readily take to this sloppy \vet 
mash mixture. This difficulty can easily be overcome by 
starving the birds for 24 hours when they first come into the 
cages. Various mixtures may satisfactorily be used in 
fattening. In the past the mainstay of the fattener has been 
a mixture of Sussex Ground Oats and Milk, and it is stm 
considered the best food for the purpose by many engaged in 
the business. The exact proportions to be used, and other 
mixtures, arc indicated in the chapter on feeding, inc 
preparation of the food must be carefully done. It is usual 
to use tubs for the purpose. The water and milk 
mixed until all lumps are broken up. ’^cn the 
arc gradually worked in, and stirring is earned on during the 
process, with a long wooden mixer specially made f®*” ® 

purpose, until the mash has reached the consistency of thicK 
cream. The food should be prepared the day before it is 
required for use, to allow it to ferment during the 
This stage of the fattening is knowm as trough feeding, and it 
it is desired to market the birds after this period is complete, 
it is usual to leave them feeding for as long a ^nod ot da>s 
as they will do so readily. As soon as their m the 

meal begins to flag it is best to kill and market the birds at 
once. No hard and fast rule can be do^^^l as to the 
exact number of days this will take ^\he^c, 
forced feeding or “ cramming’* as it is known, is to folio 
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the trough feeding, then the fattener will usually take the 
birds off the trough at ten days or a fortnight. Rarely are 
birds crammed for longer periods than a week, and where a 
fattener knows his work that time should suffice. The 
mixture used for cramming is the same as that for trough 
feeding, except that at this stage of the fattening, mutton fat 
— rendered down — is added. Cram- 
CRAMMING. ming, as its name implies, is forced 

feeding, and it is usually done in this 
country by means of a machine (see illustration). It is 
in cramming that the skill and experience of the fattener 
tells. He takes the bird under his arm, and with one hand 
opens the mouth and inserts a long rubber tube into it. 
The tube is connected with a container on the machine, into 
which the food has already been poured. This food is next 
forced from the container into the rubber tube and into the 
bird’s crop by means of a treadle worked by the faitener’s 
foot. With his free hand on the crop of the bird the' 
fattener has all this time been judging when it has had 
sufficient, or all that it is desirable it should have, and with 
his experience he will usually know this to a nicety. Cram- 
ming takes place twice a day. It has been suggested at 
various times that cramming is cruel, that it causes un- 
necessary sufTcring to the birds and that it is prohibited in 
some countries, and should be in this. The wTitcr can say 
that in hisc.xpcrience over the course of many years — during 
which he has had thousands of crammed chickens pass 
through his hands — he has not seen any evidence of cruelty. 
Only on one or two occasions has he knowm of the death of a 
bird as the result of cramming. Of course it is not work 
that should be engaged in by an amateur. It should be left 
to the experienced hand. ** Docs cramming pay ? *' it may 
be asked, and the answer is undoubtedly “ Yes,” in the 
hands of the right person.” A good crammer can add as 
much as 16 ounces to the weight of the bird in a week’s 
forced feeding, to say nothing of the improiement in 
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texture which fattening brings, an improvement which 
makes for an enhanced price per pound in the market. 

A word must be added about the crates used for fattening 
(see illustration). These are usually made of wood, open 
fronted with bars down the front so that the birds can get 
access to the troughs hung in front of the crates. The 
crates have slatted floors through which the droppings pass 
on to a board and these facilitate cleaning. The coops are 
generally divided into three compart- 
COOPS, OR ments, each usually taking five birds, 

CRATES. or fifteen in the whole coop. Some 

fatteners prefer to have these coops, or 
crates (which may be single or two tiered) in the open in the 
shelter of a wall ; but in any exposed situation it is best to 
have them under cover ; a shed provided with plenty of 
shutters which can be opened during the feeding and closed 
afterwards is often used for the purpose. Some authorities 
consider better results are obtained if the birds are kept 
between meals in semi-darkness and quiet. 

Where birds have been fattened in their rearing quarters 
out on range it will be found more satisfactory to make the 
mash up into a crumbly condition instead of to the con- 
sistency advised for crate-fed birds. It is easier then to 
remove any food left over from the meals. 

We have recommended here that birds should be marketed 
at 16-18 weeks of age. This course is suggested in order to 
meet a fairly regular demand throughout the year for a 
four-pound dead-weight carcase. At Christmas a larger 
bird is in demand, and in the past a small bird known to the 
trade as a petit poussin, which weighed about one pound 
to one and a half pounds and was about 10 weeks old, made 
a ready market in the spring months. Whether it paid to 
kill them off at that early age rather than carry them on, is a 
moot point, but it proved a very useful trade to anyone 
having to get rid of surplus cockerels in order to make room 
, for growing pullets. 
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When fattened birds arc ready for market, the first and 
important thing is to starve them for 24 hours in order to gel 
the crop, and if possible the int^tines, empty before killing. 
Birds go to the wholesale markets rough plucked, that is 
minus their feathers and stubbs. The birds are only 
dressed (i.e. the offal removed) for retail customers. Con- 
sequently, unless the birds are empty, they are likely to get 
discoloured, or go green as it is called, during transit to the 
markets, and if bad are tikely to be condemned, with a loss 
to the producer. Particularly is this the case during the hot 
summer months. 

Killing can be done by sticking, as is practised in countries 
where birds ha\'c to go into cold storage for export. This 
method is used so as to drain all the 
KILLING. blood from the carcase. If this is not 

done the flesh is apt to be discoloured 
when the carcase is required for the table. A long knife is 
used. It Is inserted in the mouth, the roof of the mouth 
pierced and the jugular vein cut, practically in one operation. 
“ Is this a cruel method,*’ 7 it may be asked. It would be, if 
practised by an inexperienced person, but in the hands of the 
professional it is almost instantaneous and there cannot be 
any suffering. The %vriler has seen this done on many 
establishments both in this country and abroad, and at no 
lime has he seen the operation done otherwise than in a 
proper humane manner. In this country birds arc quite 
commonly eaten the day after they arrive in the market, and 
so killing by dislocation of the neck is the usual practice. 
To kill a birf by this method take the legs, wings and tail in 
the left hand, grasp the back of the neck with the right hand 
as near to the head as possible. The head should then be 
through first and second finger and resting on the palm of 
the hand. • A steady pull dov.-nv.-ards with a slight turn of 
the head upv.'ards will then dislocate the neck, leaWng a 
small cavity near the head into which the blood will drain. 
It is necessary to keep the bird’s head downwards until the 
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blood has drained away. This method can be done easily 
and quite quickly after a very little practice and there is no 
cruelty attached to it. Care must be taken, however, to see 
that the neck is properly dislocated. The writer has on 
more than one occasion seen birds offered for sale that had 
merely been strangled, a practice for which there cannot be 
the slightest excuse. 

Plucking takes place immediately the bird is killed, and an 
easier job will be made of it, and a cleaner one, if it is per- 
formed whilst the carcase is still warm. 
PLUCKING. This work can be done by machine 

or where the output does not warrant 
the use of the machine, by hand. A method used 
just before the war on some farms was wax plucking. 
The bird was dipped for a second or two into melted wax. 
It was then hung up until the wax was properly cooled. The 
wax could then be peeled off the carcase, taking the feathers 
with it and making a satisfactory job of the work. At the 
time (his method u'as introduced it did not seem possible to 
reclaim cither the wax or the feathers, making it rather an 
expensive process ; but probably this will be remedied in 
time. Some fatteners before hand-plucking dip the carcase 
for a minute into boiling water. This facilitates the removal 
of the feathers, but it is said to take the bloom from the 
bird also. A good fattencr will hand pluck as many as 1 5 to 20 
birds per hour according to size. It is of course work that 
calls for experience. Quickness in plucking without tearing 
the carcase comes readily to (he young beginner after a little 
experience. An old fattencr known to the writer always 
ruffles the feathers before beginning operations. Then 
grasping the legs and wing feathers in one hand and keeping 
the skin light, proceeds to strip the feathers up each side of 
the breast to the neck. The breast itself is then dealt with, 
aflcta\-ards the legs, the tail, and finally the back and wings. 
The removal of the stubs, undevelop^ or pin feathers, is 
often left to casual labour on a large plant. Women usually 
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do the work at a penny or three-halfpence a bird. It does 
not call for experience, but rather for patience. A blunt 
knife is usually used for removing the stubs. It is essential 
that all this work be done as early in the day as possible, so 
as to allow plenty of time for the birds to cool off before 
being packed for market. They require at least three 
hours to be cooled. Cooling and pressing into shape takes 
place at one and the same time. Many presses arc made of 
wood. They consist of two shelves joined together to form 
an angle a little less than a right angle. As a rule these are 
built up in tiers. Into the troughs thus formed the birds 
are pressed breast down, wth the head of the bird hanging 
down in front of the trough. The carcase must be pressed 
well in against the back board. A board is then placed 
over the backs of the birds, with some heavy weights (usually 
bricks) on top. Metal coolers are now on the market and 
these are a great improvement because they are jacketed to 
allow water to flow through them, to make a belter job of the 
cooling. In thundery weather it is customary in some 
fattening establishments to **rope** the chickens. This 
trade term means to remove the intestines, and it is done to 
make doubly sure the carcase will not go green during 
transit. The intestines can be removed through the vent 
with the little finger or a button hook. Care should be 
taken not to break them during removal. This removal will 
mean a little loss in weight, but it pays in the long run. 
Some distributers will allow for weight when roping is 
done. 

After the cooling comes the packing for market. There 
arc two methods, the old one, and still in much use in this 
country* by means of the Sussex ped, 
PACKING. which is a returnable crate made of 

wood, and the more modem way of the 
non-returnable package, an idea introduced from the 
continent. This non-returnable box is made of light wood 
and will contain 6 or 12 birds packed in one la>‘er in greare 
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proof paper, as compared with the Sussex ped which will 
take 12, 18 or 24 birds packed in rows one above the other, 
breast down, with a thick layer of straw or bracken be- 
tween the rows, at the bottom, and over the top row. 
The non-returnable package is closed with small nails, 
the Sussex ped with string. Birds are usually sent off by 
the evening train in order to arrive for the next day’s 
early market. 

It is a mistake to consider any bird will do for fattening. 
The experienced fattener can only make a first class job 
when be is dealing with good healthy stock. 

The Capon 

No article on table poultry would be complete without 
mentioning the Capon. This is of course a castrated male 
chicken. As with other animals so treated it will differ in 
many ways from the cockerel. The bird properly caponised 
will seldom crow, the comb and wattles cease to grow. 
The hackle and saddle feathers grow very long, the plumage 
taking on a glossy appearance. That it has been a favourite 
dish through the centuries we know, for does not Shake- 
speare speak of “ the justice, in fair round belly with good 
capon lin’d.” It is said that it has a superior flavour to an 
uncaponised bird. Over the ordinary 
ADVANTAGES. cockcrcl the capon has many advantages. 

It is quieter in disposition, showing no 
inclination to fight, does not want much exercise, and stands 
close confinement well. As a result of this desire to stay 
around and just eat he puls on flesh and grows to a greater 
size than a cockerel of the same age. The capon will also 
fatten more readily than the latter. Why then, it may be 
asked, arc not more capons found on the market now. 
The answer probably is Aat though the capon will make a 
better price per pound than the cockcrcl, it is open to 
question whether it makes a higher profit. A cockerel 
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should be marketed by the time it is 20 weeks or five months 
old, in most cases it is marketed a month earlier. Kept 
much longer than five months it will begin to get ** staggy,” 
with a consequent drop in price. The capon on the other 
hand is often not at its b^t until about 10 months old. 
There is not much evidence available as to the cost of 
feeding a capon up to the time of marketing. If kept in 
large numbers, they will take up room often required for 
other purposes. 

It will thus be seen that quite two and nearly three 
batches of cockerels can be produced and marketed one 
after the other by the time that one batch of capons is 
ready. 

Surgical caponising is fairly simple to Icam, but the 
surgical method has been superseded by the chemical 
method, which is very simple, has no 
CAPONISING. risks, gives better results for the smaller 
birds and can be done by anyone. The 
effects only last from 6 to 8 weeks ; but this is long enough 
for present day needs; it not, a second dose can be 
given. 

The method is to implant a small pellet of stilboestrol 
or one of the other ocstrogens ” which can be had for the 
purpose, under the skin, high up In the neck. 

Where birds arc to be killed at 12-14 weeks of age 
the implantation Is done at about 8 ^^•ecks of age, or 
roughly about 6 weeks before killing, if killed at a later 
age. 

The chemical method has all the advantages of the surgical 
one with few of its disadvantages. 

The feeding of mashes containing one of the several 
antibiotics is now common in the feeding of table birds. 

It pves best results at from day old to 
ANTIBIOTICS. 8 weeks ; but can be continu^ to 20 
weeks in the case of turkey poults. It 
results in better growth rale and fewer culls in many cases. 
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It adds only a little to the cost of the food and is an advantage 

in most cases where table chicks are being reared. 

The term “ broiler ” is used for a young table chicken 
of from 10 to 14 weeks of age and weighing from SJ to 
41 lb. as a rule. Breeding has pro- 
BROILER duced very much quicker growing 

PRODUCTION. chickens than were found before the 

Second World War. Live weight of a 
cockerel averaged about 2} Ib. at 12 weeks old in 1932, 
while in 1953 this average had gone up to 41 lb. at the 
same age. It is this type of bird that is required for broiler 
production. 

There are a number of methods of producing these 
broilers. Usually, cockerel chicks are bought at day old, 
placed in a brooder house, under one of the many tj^s of 
brooders, and grown on as fast as possible. In order to 
prevent any check in growth which a move might cause, the 
chicks are often kept in the same house all the time and fed 
on the same type of food, either pellets or mash, with or 
without antibiotics. As appetites sometimes flag at about 
10 weeks of age a wet mash is given, as well as the same dry 
mash as before. If the water used for this wet mash feed 
is mixed with ^ pint of molasses to each gallon of ^vater 
results arc often improved. 

In the feeding of broilers it is usual to ^ve the mash 
or pellets ad lib all the time. To save labour in giving 
a wet mash feed, the top of the dry mash is watered with 
a watering can, jest to make the top wet. This is done 
for about the last two weeks. Most baby chick mashes 
are suitable. 

Broilers are Jdlled off the brooder and no special fattening 
is done, although chemical caponisation is usual. 

The birds can be produced much more cheaply by (his 
system than by the Sussex method and very few Surrey birds 
are now produced. 
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Crosses suitable for broiler production are the R.I.R. 
X Light Sussex, The New Hampshire Red x Light Sussex 
and the Light Sussex x North Holland Blue. The last 
giving, perhaps, the quickest growth of all. 



CHAPTER IX 

TURKEYS, DUCKS AND GEESE 


The various breeds. General management. 
Hatchings Rearing, Feeding, and marketing for 
table. The laying duck. The Guinea Foicl. 


Turkeys 

Unlike other classes of poultry, with the possible exception 
of geese, turkeys are associated in the mind of the public 
with Christmas. There is now a growing 
BREEDING OF demand for a small turkey of from 6 to 
TURKEYS. 12 lb. for the housewife and for a large 

bird of 18 lb. and over for hotels, all the 
year round. Despite this, the breeding of turkeys has 
increased enormously in recent times (excluding the war 
period). Large numbers have always been imported every 
Christmas season. The demand is naturally for a large 
bird, but not so large as was customary some years ago. 
The bird now in favour is a poult weighting about 10 pounds 
with cocks scaling from 12 to 18 pounds. 

In the U.S.A. there has been considerable improvement 
in some of the breeds of turkey and these have been intro- 
duced into Britain and are now becoming 
BREEDS OF popular because they are much nicer 

TURKEYS. looking birds when killed. As these 

new breeds have much broader breasts 
than the old American Bronze they are known as “ Broad 
Breasted.” We thus have now ; Broad Breasted Bronze, 
Broad Breasted White and a snw.llet turkey, which also has 
a broad breast, known as the Beltsville White. 

138 
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The old American Bronze, sometimes called the Mam- 
moth Bronze, is now taking second place to the Broad 
Breasted Bronze. 

The White Turkey, now known as the ** British White ” 
has been much improved in this country and still holds its 
own with the newer breeds. The trend is for a white turkey 
and it is likely that the three white breeds, the British White 
and the Broad Breasted White, both large breeds and the 
Beltsville White, a small breed, will become the most 
popular. 

The Norfolk Black is a favourite with some who like it 
as a small breed ; but it is not so popular as it was. 

The advantage of the while breeds is that they can be 
killed at almost any age and still look well when plucked : 
thus’ they fill the bill for the greatest demand for a small, 
young turkey. The bronze and black breeds do not look 
so well until almost fully grown. 

Careful selection of the breeding stock must be made and 
only healthy and well matured birds selected. Most 
breeders prefer them to be two or three 
SELECTION. years old, considering birds of this age to 

be the best for breeding. Others will 
use younger birds provided they have been hatched early 
and are well developed. Very large turkeys do not often 
make the best breeders; this especially applies in the case of 
the males, where heavy weights arc a detriment to good 
mating. A young male scaling about 20 pounds is the 
ideal weight with the hens tipping the scales at fifteen or 
sixteen pounds. 

One male should be mated to eight or perhaps ten females 
and mating should take place sometime in January. 

As regards housing, a large open shed will do. Perches 
should be at least two feet from the ground. In an ordinary 
fowl house, an adult turkey should have 
HOUSING. plenty of room, about 8 square feet 

of floor space. 
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Fig. 17.— Two useful breeds. 




Fit. 28.— Produces tarse birds. 
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Eggs should be looked for about March, and as turkey 
hens lay av.-ay if favourable opportunity occurs, a watch 
must be kept for these nesting places. N«ts should be 
provided to encourage the birds to lay in their home 
quarters. 

Incubation takes 28 days, and hatching can be done cither 
by natural or artifidal methods. The turkey hen will sit on 
her eggs, but it is customary with 
JNCUSATION. natural hatching, to use a good size 
broody hco if available. When hatch- 
ing in an incubator, the procedure is closely similar to that 
advised for hen eggs (sec incubation). The temperature 
should be about 103 degrees F. in hot air machines, IW 
deg. F. in hot water tank machines and 99i to 100 in 
cabinet machines. Turning may take place three times 
daily. In the case of turkey eggs, some people recommend 
a cooling for about 10 minutes a day during the last ten da>’S 
of incubation. See plenty of moisture is provided, and it is 
advisable to sprinkle the eggs with luke warm water each day 
during the last week. Test about the eighth day for 
infertility. Tlus is very necessary with the early batches, 
for should there be many inrertile eggs it may be advisable 
to remove the male bird and feed him up for a day or 
two. 

Turkey eggs do not hatch well in cabinet machines unless 
they have separate hatchers, because while the humidity 
should be kept fairly low for the incubation period, up to 
about the 24th day, it must then be succeeded by a high 
humidity up to the time of hatching. 

Rearing turkeys is not the difficult task often imaged. 
Where there are only a few to rear, large coops with a run 
attached may be used, and they may then be reared naturally 
by the broody hen. The runs can be removed after about 
a fortnight, and the youngsters will do without the hen 
when about six weeks old. When a couple of months old 
they wrill have outgrown the coops and should be housed and 
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allowed to roost on boards raised about two feet from the 
floor. When large numbers of turkey chicks have to be 
reared, then the artificial method of brooding will have to be 
.used. The ordinary brooder will do for the purpose and 
units of 30-40 can be run in a 100 chick brooder. Heat will 
be required for about six weeks, a little less when the weather 
gets warm. The temperature of the hover should be 
between 95 and 100 degrees F. during the first week, and 
should be gradually reduced afterwards. When intensively 
brooded, sun parlours similar to those used for other 
■ poultry stock are recommended to enable the turkey chicks 
to get the maximum amount of sun and fresh air. Where 
the young turkeys have access to a grass run they should be 
encouraged to use it as often as possible. The grass must 
be kept short. It should be remembered that turkey chicks 
need more room than ordinary chicks at all stages of 
their growth, and about double the floor space should be 
allowed for them when they are being reared intensively. 
There is no best system of feeding. Wet or dry mash 
and grain, as preferred, or even pellet feeding, can be 
practised.- 

Turkey poults arc best fed on the ad Ub system where 
feed is always before them. Dry mash is the more usual ; 
but pellets are oHen used. Special turkey mashes and 
pellets are now available for the various stages in growth 
and it is wise to keep to these. 

The great trouble \vith rearing turkeys, in the past, 
has been the danger of the disease called Blackhead, which 
may attack birds of almost any age up to 10 months 
but most troublesome from about 10 days until 6 months 
of age. 

By keeping the growing poults on wire netting or shtted 
floors and not Idling them onto the ground, where most of 
this trouble is picked up, and/or giving one of the drugs now 
available for the prevention of this disease, cither in the food 
or drinking water. Blackhead can be kept at bay. 
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Ducks 

Duck-keeping today falls into two separate categories : 
the birds are bred either for the table or for egg production. 

A great advance has been made in 
BREEDING FOR recent years in breeding for laying 
LAYING. purposes. The keeping of ducks in 

large numbers, or those of the larger 
varieties for breeding purposes, is not very satisfactory on 
small holdings because they need ample range, and this is 
more likely to be available to the general fanner, who can 
allow them to roam over low lying pastures and along the 
hedgerows, where they will forage and get a great deal of the 
food they require. A pond or stream, whilst not being 
absolutely necessary, is an advantage. Small holders can of 
course keep ducks in small numbers in confined runs, and 
some people do this with good results, but costs of feeding 
in this case will be higher than under conditions of free 
range. There is an objection in some quarters to what is 
termed the strong taste of the duck’s egg. This is largely a 
matter of fancy now, when ducks arc kept under much 
better conditions than they, were a few years ago. Some of 
the more modem breeds of ducks arc wonderfully good 
layers, producing many more eggs than laying pullets. 
Flock averages of over 300 eggs per duck arc now obtained. 

Except for very small numbers, laying ducks, of which the 
Khaki Campbell is now the onfy economic breed, are best 
kept on the Dutch system. This consists of rows of sm.ill 
shelters about 6 ft, Jong and 2 ft. wide \sith runs attached, 
the same width as the length of the house and about 20 ft. 
long. At the bottom of this run is a continuous drinking 
trough. Feeding is also done at this end. Seven to nine 
ducks UTC pul Vu tacb run , which, is made slope away ftom 
the shelter for drainage. In bad weather the runs arc 
stravsed douTi. In some cases large houses take the place 
of the small shelters, these have similar runs on cither side 
and arc divided inside into spaces of about 2 ft. by 6 ft., uith 
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a passage way down the centre. In this way 
dueks are sometimes kept. Breeding can a so 
out under this system with first class results. , „ taWe 
The Ayleshury is now the only economic duek 

work. Both egg production and grovrth 
TABLE rate have been much improved by 

DUCKLINGS. selection. 80 eggs can be had from a 

good duck in the breeding season and 
gro\vth rates of from 7 to 9 Ib. are often obtaine m wee 
Vrith the better strains of ducks. 

In mating up the breeds, the table stock fould have one 
male to five females. With the laying stock on 

to six females may be allowed, and ewn 

MATING UP. flock mating can be yir 

heavier ducks will be all the tetter il 

they have access to swimming water. 
under twelve months old for mating is not 
A vigorous young drake can be mated wi . .(. 

mature ducks. Early mating will have to te 
ducklings are required for the spnng and y 
trade. The birds for mating should be 

fall and mated up well before the eggs arc wanted for hatcn 
ing. Where eggs are required for table, then March and 
April are the best months for hatching. old 

where one does not wish to breed to 
ducklings, and they can be scxed 'f 

can te successfully incubated, but where nu ducks 

small, it is test to use a broody hen. Seldom arc 
used for the purpose. Nine or ten eggs are usual^ sulh 
dent for one hen, though a dozen Runner 'Ks P'' 

to a large bird. The treatment of 
under broodies is the same as in the Mse of hen c^. 
breeders, feeling that duck eggs require more 
air surrounding the eggs, obtain this by ""E 
around the sitting coop every day mth a little ^ 

During the last week or ten days, particularly if there is an 
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east wind blowing, or the weather is very dry, the eggs Me 
sprinkled with warm water just before the hen returns to the 
nest. If incubators are used tbe temperature should be one 
degree less than for hen eggs, viz. 103 degrees F. The eggs 
should be turned three times daily, and dunng the IMt 
week or ten days should be cooled for about ten mmutts 
each day. A Uberal allowance of water is necessary all 
through the incubation period, and during the last wee ' 
eggs should be sprinkled with lukewarm water eac _ ay. 
Eggs should be tested on tbe eighth or tenth day for 
tiles, as in' the early part of the year the perrentage of these 
may be high. A second test about the eighteenth day will 
enable one to remove eggs containing dead embryos. 

Ducklings are hardy birds, and rcanng of^ o 
ducklings and those intended for egg produrrtion can ^ 
done either with broody hens or artificm '’’’oodera. When 
the ducklings are hen hatched, it is well to 
remain >vith the hen for about three weeks. A 
several lots can be combined in one 
few days grass runs should be made availab . 
to provide a wind break. ws.nr;nfv 

The ordinary hover is the best for 
Placed in a house about 6 feet square it ivill 

ducklings comfortably. Special rare 
ARTIFICIAL must be taken to guard against semm 

SSkiNQ as rats are very partial to ducklm^ 

The temperature for the first few da> 

should be 95-100 degrees R, 

until it is possible to dispense with U, reared for the 

weeks afterwards. When ducklings arc f jy 

table, U is required f^ng them on m «rb 
as to be able to market , ,hrir second coat of 

hmr'S^"''TSfru"onh^scducklingsshou,dbe« 
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during the last week or ten days before marketing. No 
swimming water should be allowud. 

Rearing for egg production may follow the same lines 
for table during the first few weeks. After finishing with 
heat, the ducklings may be a^mmo- 
REARING FOR dated in large roomy coops, being ^vcn 
EGG PRODUCTION, a large run or their liberty. At about 
eight weeks the sexes should^ be sepa- 
rated. They are very nervous and react to anything out of 
the ordinary, so they must not be treated roughly. One can 
disfinguish the sexes by getting them together. On round- 
ing them up it will be noticed that the ducks make the fami- 
liar quacking whereas the drakes make a decided hiss or 
harsh shrieking noise. Any doubtful ones can be left out 
of account at first and be checked afterwards. \Vhen the 
sexes are separated the ducks can be given their liberty. 
Slow growth is desired in the case of ducks for la>‘ing. A 
few weeks before they arc due to lay they should be housed 
in their permanent quarters, to give them time to setUe 
down. The drakes on separation may be treated in the 
same way as that employed for table ducklings, for though 
not a table breed, the writer can testify to the excellent 
eating qualities of a Khaki Campbell drake after it has be« 
suitably fattened. The treatment of any ducklings intended 
for future stock will be exactly the same in the brooding and 
rearing period as that given to the potential layers. They 
must be allowed free range after about five weeks, and will 
be all the better for access to swimming water. 

Ducklings require feeding at frequent and regular intervals 
in the early days after hatching. Little and often should be 
the rule, and for this reason they should get five meals a day 
of a crumbly moist mash fed in shallow troughs. The number 
of meals can be reduced to four after the first week, and 
again to three when the ducklings are past a month old. 

In fattening ducklings for the market, three meals a day 
of a good fattening mash should be given, allowing the 
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birds all they will eat in a reasonable 
FATreNING time, and removing the su^lus. During 

DUOaiNGS. the latter part of fattening keep the 

birds littered with plenty of good clean 
straw in order to prevent soiling the flesh and feathers. 
Remember, clean white feathers, especially those ot tne 
Aylesbury, are a profitable side line. 

The ducklings should be starved for quite 24 houre Ixfore 
killing, so as to empty the crop and intestines. Killing is 
best done by dislocation of the neck, 
KILLING. though this is less easy than in the ^e 

of fowls. If done properly 
instantaneous. Plucking should be done at once ™ ® 
the body is warm. Great care must be taken m the Plh^nS 
since the skin and flesh of a well-fattened duck is much mme 
tender than that of a chicken, and 
feet should be washed if dirty, and the ^ 

wards on a shelf or table with a 
the back. Where a lot of birds are being 

ordinary shaping trough described elsewhere sho ■ 

Never pack birds unUl they are ° 

should be remembered with table duckling . 

should be killed for market before the second lot of frath 
begins to appear. Failure to market them . hf ™”/Xr 
in the ducUings losing condiUon, and it will take anothe 
month or sis weeks to get them into condition agam. 

UEtsc . , 

Geese are kept entirely for the Pfo*!"'*’"" .j 

being most in demand at Christma^ith . j| 

. Michaelmas. They cannot be kept wcl 

DEMAND AT in confinement, r^’^OTiTto 

CHRISTMAS, poultry farmers will run a few 

graze the grass in their chicken pen^ 
and they make a good job of this-— the 
geese in any number is the general farm or a holding with 
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Fig. 32. — Three good t>pes. 
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facilities for grasang on common ground. Here they will 
find a good deal of their food. If is open to question 
whether geese should be allowed to range over good grass 
fields, but they can with profit be allowed to feed on the 
stubble after harvest. Housing for geese need not be a 
difficult matter, a large open fronted shed being sufficient, 
each bird requiring about 8 square feet of floor space. 
Perches are not required, but some litter should be provided. 
Care must be taken of course to guard against foxes. 

As regards the breeds, there are the Embden (a pure white 
breed) and a quick grower, and the much larger and slower 
growing Toulouse, which is grey. Then 
THE BREEDS. there are the Chinese varieties, smaller 
birds and therefore more in demand with 
small households. The Chinese breed when ready for the 
tabic will scale some twelve pounds. Breeding geese 
should be about two years liefore being mated to a young 
gander. Half a dozen geese to the male is the usual number 
and they should be mated in the Autumn in order to get 
them settled in together before the early spring hatching. 
Svdraming \vatcr need not be provided for the breeding 
geese. Hatching is better done by broody hens giving four 
or five eggs to one hen. Jf the geese which go broody at 
times arc allowed to sit in the early season, the chances arc 
that they will not lay another batch of e^s for some good 
lime. Should there be a lot of goose eggs to hatch and 
enough broodies arc not av'ailablc, then resource must be 
had to the incubator, and in that case the same routine will 
be carried out as advised for hatching duck eggs. 

Goslings are the easiest of all birds to rear, and the 
ordinary hover as advised for brooding ducks can be used. 

This need not 6c in use for more than 
GOSLINGS. one to tw'o wreks. If the goslings arc 

being brought along by the broody hen, 
then they should be allowed to stay with the hen for three 
or four weeks. They grow %xry quickly and must have 
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plenty of room. Rearing can be done as recommended for 
the other water fowl. Goslings may be fed in a manner 
similar to that used for ducklings. After a time, if they can 
have access to grass, two or three light feeds daily will be 
all that is necessary. Geese should be fattened for about 
three weeks, and if they are confined at all it should be in a 
roomy shed with an open front, allowing about ten square 
feet per bird. The ration should be of a good substantial 
nature and may indude, as well as middlings, barley meal 
and maize meal, a good allowance of steamed potatoes. 


Guinea Fowls 

A book on poultry should make some mention of Guinea 
Fowls, although one sees them in most places simply for 
^ ornamental purposes. Jn a farm yard 

AND* they prove very good “watch dogs.'* 

MANAGEMEtsTT, spring the guinea fowls will make a 

ready sale when the ordinary fowl is in 
short supply, and it is suprising that they are not seen on the 
market at other times of the year. 

Housing is not required for them. They prefer to roost 
in the trees, from whence they will utter loud cries at the 
approach of any human being or animal. 

The most common colours arc speckled, and there arc 
also whites. Both sexes are alike in colour and the male 


bird mates with about three females. It is usual to leave 
them to make their own nests in a position they fancy, and a 
look out should be kept to locate these. Eggs are dark 
brown marked with spots of a lighter colour. They are 
looked on somewhat as a luxury and they make a good sale. 
Hatching takes 28 days, and the hatching and rearing are 
best left to a broody hen. Alter hatching, the broody should 
be confined to the coop for about a month, until the young 
chicks arc well on their legs and beginning to fend for 
themselves. Feeding should be similar to that given to 
ordinary chicks, wet mash being preferable, and this should 
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plenty of room. Rearing can be done as recommended for 
the other water fowl. Goslings may be fed in a manner 
similar to that used for ducklings. After a time, ^ they can 
have access to grass, two or three light feeds daily will be 
all that is necessary. Geese should be fattened for about 
three weeks, and if they are confined at all it should be in a 
roomy shed with an open front, allowing about ten square 
feet per bird. The ration should be of a good substantial 
nature and may include, as well as middlings, barley meal 
and maize meal, a good allowance of steamed potatoes. 


Guinea Fowls 

A book on poultry should make some mention of Guinea 
Fowls, although one sees them in most places simply for 
ornamental purposes. In a farm yard 
CHARACTERISTICS prove very good “watch dogs." 

MASircMCKTr In spring the guinea fowls will make a 
MANAGEMEtJT. ordinary fowl is in 

short supply, and it is suprising that they are not seen on the 
market at other times of the year. 

Housing is not required for them. They prefer to roost 
in the trees, from whence they will utter loud cries at the 
approach of any human being or animal. 

The most common colours are speckled, and there are 
also whites. Both sexes arc alike in colour and the male 
bird mates with about three females. ^ It is usual to leave 
them to make their own nests in a position ih^ fancy, and a 
look out should be kept to locate these. Eggs ^ dark 
brown marked with spots of a lifter colour. They arc 
looked on somewhat as a luxury and they make a goM sale. 
Hatching takes 28 da>-s, and the batching and i^nng are 
best left to a broody hen. After hatching, the broody should 
be confined to the coop for about a month, until the young 
chicks arc well on their legs and beginning to fend for 
themselves. Feeding should be similar to to 

ordinary chicks, wet mash being preferable, and this should 
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be fed to them five limes a day for the first week, reducing 
gradually to four and three meals a day. When the chicks 
are ready to range they should have their liberty and will 
require little feeding. This can be given to them when they 
come back to the farm yard at night. In the early stages it is 
necessary to keep the youngsters dry, as they react very 
quickly to damp conditions. 



CHAPTER X 


MARKETS AND MARKETING 


Wholesale and /{ctatl tnarhets. The best 
methods of marbettn^* Paehlng Stations for 
eggs and poultry. 

Good marketing is essential for a successful business. 
One must of course proWde just what the public wants to 
purchase, but having done this, having 
PROPER successfully surmounted all the hazards 

MARKETING. associated with production, what a pity 
it is to fail at the last stage, by careless 
marketing 1 Yet, it is at this point that we, in this country, 
have lagged behind the foreigner. There are now signs of 
much improvement in this direction. Tlic authorities 
concerned, rccogiusing the importance of proper marketing, 
have done much to encourage wiys and means to this end. 
The grading of produce for size and quality is advised and 
practised, proper packages for different classes of goods are 
recommended, and market requirements for different 
seasons of the year arc announced. 

There arc now a number of packing stations for tabic 
poultry. Some of these take the birds, kill, pluck, truss and 
market them for a small charge. Others 
STATIONS FOR take the birds and pay so much per 
TABLE POULTRY, pound on the li>*c weight. Many 
poultry keepers now market through 
these stations Nshich wil take all classes of birds, spedal 
table birds, old hens, cocks, etc. Some of the egg packing 
stations now ha\*c a table bird section. 

157 
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Li the same way (hey could take fattened birds and 
simply charge for killing, plucking and marketing. Some 
stations would purchase the birds outright from the 
producer. This was a very w'elcome help for a producer 
who found it difficult to get a good fattener, or could not 
fin d the necessary labour to kill and pluck his birds. It is 
possible these stations may go ahead when things settle 
down again, and it may become compulsory for all 
.producers to sell through them in the interests of good 
marketing. 

Packing stations for the reception of new laid eggs have 
been established. Eggs from the farms are collected by 
vans and brought to the packing station. 
PACKING Here they are cleaned if necessary, 

STATIONS. (though this should be done by the 

producer iutnsclf) candled for freshness, 
graded for quality and size, and then packed in the proper 
cases for shops, hotels, etc. The packing stations pay the 
producer the price received for the eggs less a charge per 
dozen to cover the overhead expenses of (he stadon. There 
is much to be said in favour of these stations, which up to 
1939 were on a voluntary basb. Now all eggs have to be 
sent to them, with the exception of those from very small 
producers. Whether this compulsory measure will continue 
is not known, but it would be a misfortune to go back to the 
“ anything will do ” style of marketing of the past. How- 
ever eggs are sold, they should be marketed fresh and clean. 
No eggs from “ stolen ” nests, i.e. eggs laid away from 
home in hedgerows and the like, should be packed with 
those of known age. There is a risk of them being bad, and 
a bad egg will naturally mean a dissatisfied, and probably a 
lost, customer. If the producer is serving his own private 
customers, he should grade his eggs for in the same way 
as the packing station. 

There are various methods of marketing table poultry. 
The man in a small way of business will naturally look for 
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private customers to whom he will retail 
MARKETING hIs birds. Where (he producer has a 

TABLE POULTRY, large regular output throughout the 
year, the private customer is not 
necessarily the best proposition. How'cver many customers 
the producer may have, he is bound to have some birds left 
on his hands at limes, which he will have to sell as best he 
may, and he will be lucky if he is always able to place these 
in a shop at the price he desires. Large consignments can 
be, and arc, marketed through the hotels and large catering 
establishments, but here again is the danger of supplies not 
being wanted at certain times. The writer, who marketed 
birds regularly over many years, found the large wholesale 
markets a very satisfactory outlet for his produce. How* 
ever the quantities varied the birds were always taken 
without' hesitation and a cheque in payment came back 
promptly in the course of a day or two. 

Chickens should of course be graded for market, that is 
they should be of as near a size as possible in each package. 

Especially should this be the case in the 
GRADING non-returnable package, and the reason 

CHICKENS. for this is obvious. If the packages can 

ahvaj^ be depended on to contain 
exactly what the invoice says, and nothing else, then confi- 
dence is established between producer and distributor, and 
again between distributor and purchaser. As a result, a great 
saving in labour, time, and temper is effected. Tlic pur- 
chaser can buy on the invoice with confidence and need only 


look at one sample package, or not c>'cn bother about that. 
Table birds arc now sold under the following grades : 


DouHe rmmln 1304 ez. 

Aip«r<cuf Oikifa 1)0 lb. 

Srrwr cftwinT ft. 

Summtf Cliifkcn 
KtrmiCbULca SOI IK 

CMcktn SM lb, 

I atnilT OueWea Ih. 

r*rt)r OkIm* 41-3 lb 


Dznqwt Qitcktn 3 lb. tod over 

Sttrr^ (ertRimed) 3{. 6tb codovrr 

Ooi/iAK Fovt, SatiS ft. 

„ Medium 4-i lt>. 

^ iMTt* btb. 

Ducklia# XA lb, 

Noefolb OoeitifiS 4.3 Ib. 


Tlic 3 to 4J lb. chicken is often bulked under the term; 


broiler.” 
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The writer was once told at Smithfield, by a large di^ri* 
butor, that three-quarters of the produce handled by 
came from abroad, and was dealt with by one-quarter of ms 
staff, leaving the one-quarter of English produce for three- 
quarters of his staff to handle. 

Marketing has been reduced to a fine art on the Continent 
where it is done under government supervision. Producers 

would do well to make it their business 
CONTINENTAL to visit the large wholesale markets. It is 
EFHCIENCY. an object lesson and it will pay them to 

do so. Tbedistributors,thoughbusymen, 

are always ready to find the time to discuss the market and 
to give advice on marketing and market requirements. 

If the producer arrives in the market early enough, he will 
probably see, or would have seen before the war, scores of 
packages stacked one on top of the other, marked with a 
foreign label, and the contents described in plain terms. In 
will come a buyer with a large order, look at the labels and 
place his order, departing, in many instances, without having 
one package opened for inspection. It will be a great day for 
us when wc can market in like manner. Birds that still go to 
market in the Sussex ped, have all to be turned out, graded 
and repacked before sale, for though one will often find a 
layer of good birds on top, some slightly poorer'ones will be 
found in the next row, and so on, until in the bottom row are 
found the tiurd rate birds. It is probably forgotten that when 
the ped is emptied these poor birds will come out on top! 

The willingness to take any varying quantity of chickens 
at unstated times, together with prompt payments for con- 
signments, makes wholesale marketing much more attractive 
than the uncertainties of retail trading despite the increased 
prices received from the latter. 

All types of poultry farm will at some time or other have 
old hens and cocks to dispose of. Birds finished with as 
breeders, pullets that have ended their laying season, and 
whose record does not justify their retention for another 
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year, as well as hens that have gone through two seasons and 
are not quite right for the breeding pens : all these will have 
to go. There is a- good market for this 
LOCAL MARKETS, class of fowl at certain times of the year, 

' and for the same trade, the birds can be 

sold alive in the local markets. The birds must, however, 
be well fleshed. Thin and out-of-condition birds will make 
next to nothing. Enquiries should be made at the markets 
as to when the birds will be required. 

Ducklings for the table must be marketed when about ten 
weeks old, or they w!l soon begin to go back. Where there 
are not many to dispose of, probably it is better to sell to 
private customers or the local poultry shops. If large 
numbers are to be sold, then the markets will have to be the 
channels of disposal. 

Geese in the same Nvay can be marketed privately if not in 
large numbers. Plucking geese has to be carefully done. 
As with ducks, it requires more care than plucking fowls, and 
for that reason many producers like to dispose of their 
birds alive if possible. 

Turkeys are often bespoken by customers some time before 
Christmas and a good many of them can be disposed of in 
this way to private customers. There is usually a big 
demand for turkeys of all sires right up to Christmas Eve, 
after which it practically ceases. Unsettled mild weather 
will cause prices to fluctuate rapidly as will the arrival of 
heavy imported consignments. Local markets will lake 
turkeys alive, but the wholesale markets will want them 
killed and plucked. If large numbers are to be disposed of, 
they should be carefully graded when packing for market. 

Poultry Manure b a marketable sideline from all t>pcs of 
poultry holdings. It is not out of place to mention it here. 

True, it does not make the ready sale it 
A MARKETABLE should, probably because little has been 
SIDELINE. heard of it. As a fertilizer it should be 

cspcdally useful to market gardeners 
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and nurserymen. Where birds are on range, the manure 
cannot be collected, but where they are in fattening cages, it 
can be gathered from the floor, and in the laying or breeding 
houses, from the dropping boards. It should not be kept in 
the open, where it will rapidly deteriorate, but should be 
stored under cover. Some people prefer to mix it with 
earth in the proportion of two parts poultry manure to one 
of earth. If it is possible to spread it on trays in a shed to 
dry, so much the better. In addition to nitrogen poultry 
manure contains phosphates and potash. It is said that a 
growing bird voids about 25 lb. in six months, and that 
about 30 adult birds will make one ton of manure in a year. 

Feathers are quite a profitable sideline on a table poultry 
plant and buyers will take them at so much a pound. White 
feathers alw'ays make a hi^cr price than the coloured ones, 
so they should be kept apart. For purposes of -sale, wing 
and tail feathers most not be put in with the others. Horticul- 
turalists will sometimes take the latter to rot down, or plough 
in for manure. The feathers for sale should be kept clean, put 
into clean sacks and hung up out of the way of mice, to dry. 
When a good quantity is ready for marketing, buyers will 
often call and collect the feathers, paying for them on the 
spot. It is estimated that the feathers from 100 average birds 
(apart from the wind and tail feathers) will amount to 251b. 

One hardly considers the sale of hatching eggs, day-old 
chicks, and growing and adult stock as coming under the 
label of marketing. As, however, 
VARIOUS SALES. holdings are in existence whose sole 
object is the sale of this class of stock, 
their disposal may well be considered here. Breeding 
establishments have their own conditions which govern the 
sale of hatching eggs ; these are usually sold in dozens, 
25-50 or 100 and over. It is the rule to replace infertiles 
once, where dozens are sold, but where 15 eggs to the setting 
are supplied, then no replacements are made. It is usual to 
ask for the return of the infertiles before replacement. 
Proper egg boxes should be used for the despatch of hatching 
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eggs, as in most eases they will be travelling by rail and the 
railway companies will not usually accept them if they are 
improperly or carelessly packed. Whilst eggs will travel 
well in boxes made for the purpose, some people use saw- 
dust as packing to make doubly sure. 

Day-old chicks are sold straight from the incubator by 
breeding farms and hatcheries. It is usual to offer to' 
replace any dying on rail if they arc 
DAY-OLO CHICKS, returned at once to the vendor. These 
day-olds arc also packed in special 
boxes, usually in dozen or two dozen lots. The boxes are 
lined with hay in order to keep the chicks snug in transit. 

The sale of day-olds and hatching eggs is confined in 
great measure to the early spring months, when the weather 
may be treacherous, hence the care that should be taken in 
their marketing. Growing stock on the other hand will 
usually be disposed of in the late spring and summer 
months. Care must be taken in the sale of birds at eight 
weeks or three months, or even over, to see that they are not 
overcrowded in ihcir hampers. If they have far to travel 
they should be fed and watered before despatch. 

Stock cockerels and pullets, or hens for breeding, arc 
generally required for Autumn. It is usual to send these on 
approN’al, a stipulation that they be returned in two or three 
da)^ if not acceptable, being made. 

The increasing demand for day-old chicks, both for hying 
and for tabic bird production has greatly increased the 
number of Hatcheries, those bu>-ing 
SAtES OF EGGS hatching eggs to incubate and sell the 
TO HATCHERIES, day-old chicks. There has also been an 
increase in the number of breeders who 
cater for the day-old chick trade in a big way. 

A number of farms now mate up stock for the ^le of eggs 
to these hatcheries to the benefit of both parties. Eggs are 
sold to hatcheries at so much the 100. A bonus is often 
ghen for hatchability above a certain standard. 



CHAPTER XI 


FEEDING 

The importance of correct feeding. Require- 
menta of different kinda of atock. Different 
claaaca of feeding atuffa, Proteina, Carbo- 
hydrateSf Fata, Vitamins. Uote to maJee up 
a balanced ration. Starch equivalent. Food 
units, rtotca on various feeding stuffs. Feeding 
methoda. The merits of tcet-maah compared 
teithdry-mashfeeding, Grainfccding. Speci- 
men rations for all kinds of stock. 

Correct feeding is of the utmost importance in good 
poultry keeping. If a year’s expenditure on the holding is 
examined, it will be found that the costs 
CORRECT FEEDING, of the feeding stuffs during the year is the 
largest item. So, however good the 
stock, however careful the methods of rurming the place, 
injudicious, extravagant, or wasteful feeding, can easily be 
the means of turning a profit into a loss. 

The poultry farmer should therefore have a sound working 
knowledge of the problems of nutrition. The various 
feeding stuffs in use should be recog- 
PR06LEMS OF nisable at a glance, and it should be 
NUTRmoN. possible to pick out faulty samples. 

True, one can always purch^ proprie- 
tary mashes of excellent quality from firms of reputation ; 
and there is a lot to be said for doing this. A good deal of 
time IS saved where food arrives ready prepared for the 
164 
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in its body, and it will draw on this for its protein require* 
meats. From a week to the end of brooding, i.e. up to 
eight weeks, fairly large amounts of protein will be neces- 
sary, in the food after which lime the amount required, 
diminishes. As laying is about to commence the protein 
requirements will increase again. 

Carbohydratts are a class of substances composed of 
carbon, hydrogen and oxygen, the two latter being always in 
the same ratio, of two to one, as they are 
SOURCES OF in water. Carbohydrates act as sources 
ENERGY. of energy to the body, and the excess is 

generally stored in the body as fat. 
They are cheaper to buy than fats, the common ones being 
starch, sugar and cellulose. Foods rich in carbohydrates 
include maize, rice, wheat, barley, oats and potatoes. 
When laying hens arc fed with foods rich in starch, they 
become too fat, and the output of eggs suffers. 

Fats and Orts are energy formers like carbohydrates but 
belong to the group of chemical compounds called ** esters.** 
They differ from proteins in that they contain only three 
chemical elements, carbon, hydrogen and oxygen. Fats 
and oils when acted upon by the digestive ferments, are 
converted into substances called fatly acids and glycerine. 
Fats are a source of supply of energy to the body, one pound 
of fat being equal to about 2} lbs. of carbohydrates. 

While, on the one hand protein may, when fed in excess of 
requirements, transform the surplus into energy thus 
replacing carbohydrates, neither fats nor carbohydrates can 
replace protein. 

Water, is of course, just as necessary for life as solid 
food is, and animals deprived of it will die in a very short 
time. It is interesting to note In this 
IMPORTANCE OF rcspcct, that the egg is 6S per cent, water 
WATER. and the body of the hen 58 per cent. 

water. The importance of a constant 
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sugar, fibre, etc.) ; (3) Fats and Oils ; (4) Water ; (5) 
Minerals ; (6) Accessory food substances (i.e. vitamins). 

Proteins or flesh formers are found in fish-meal, meat- 
meal, milk, soya beans, peas, and beans, and in a lesser 
degree in grains and their by-products. 
FLESH FORMERS. They are very important food consti- 
tuents, and are necessary for all forms of 
production and for maintenance. Typically the proteins 
contain the elements carbon, hydrogen, oxygen, nitrogen, 
sulphur, and sometimes phosphorus. 

All proteins are made up of v/hat is known as amino 
acids. There are a good many of these, though no protein 
is known to include all of them. The feeding value of a 
protein depends upon the kind and amount of amino acids 
it contains. Some are more important than others. ThrM 
known as lysine, cystine, and tryptophane are required in 
fairly large quantities in food ^ven to young stock if normal 
growth is to be maintained. 

During digestion, proteins are split up into their con- 
stituent amino acids. These enter the blood stream through 
the walls of the gut, and are used for the repair or growth of 
the tissues. Where a protein is fed which supplies an excess 
of amino acids required by the tissues, the excess is carried 
to the liver, where it is converted into uric acid, and elimi- 
nated by the kidneys. This over-feeding of proteins if 
persisted in, can be a danger to the health of the birds to say 
nothing of the waste of money entailed in feeding expensive 
protein foods in excess of requirements. It will thus be 
seen how very important it is to feed fowls with a ration 
containing different kinds of protein, so as to avoid waste of 
the amino acids, and to make sure all the essential kinds are 
present, so as to obtain maximum egg production or growth. 
The amount of protein needed in a ration, will of course 
vary with the class of stock being fed. For about a week 
before hatching, a chick has remains of the yolk of the egg 
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kept in confinement, to make certain that vitamins are 
present in adequate amounts in the diet. 

yuamin A is the growth vitamin. This is necessary for 
normal growth and maintenance of health. It is found in 
yellow (not white) maize and alfalfa meal. Cod liver oil 
and halibut oil are also rich in this vitamin. Lack of 
Vitamin A will slop the birds growing and they wiU develop 
a most unhealthy appearance, rendering them liable to 
nutritional roup. 

Vitamin B group is required for general health. It is 
present in all grains, the commonly used feeding stuffs, and 
in green food. Yeast is rich in Vitamin B. Lack of the 
vitamin is shewn by the condition of the eyes, and causes 
what is known as polyneuritis (a nervous disorder) in 
poultry. This group is very complex and is now divided 
under a number of headings. With a normal mash contain- 
ing some animal protein such as fish or meat and bone meal 
and. for breeders and growing chicks, some dried unex- 
tracted yeast as well as grain products, little trouble is 
experienced ; but poor grov^rii and hatchability can be 
caused by lack of Vitamin D. 

F'lfaniin C does not play an important part in poultry 
feeding. The lack of it causes what is known as scurvy, a 
disease to which poultry arc not susceptible. 

Vitomin D isthc most important vitamin from the poultry 
point of view. It is essential for mineral assimilation and 
without it the development of the bones in chicks and the 
production of egg shell in laying birds is impossible. Lack 
of it, or insufficient quantities, causes leg weakness or 
rickets in chickens. There arc three methods of providing 
Vitamin D : by means of cod liNtr oil, by proriding the 
birds with ample sunshine or by irradiating them with ultra 
violet light. \Vhcrc birds arc on range Vitamin D will be 
obtained from the sunlight. ^Vhcn hens or chicks art kept 
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and good supply of fresh water can therefore be appreciated. 
AH water containers should be cleansed at frequent inter- 
vals. In the winter, when heavy frosts may be expect^ 
they should be emptied every night. If during excessive 
cold some attempt is made to provide the birds with ss'ater 
with the chill off, the trouble taken will be reflected in the 
egg yield which will not sustain such a big drop as may occur 
if the water is very cold. 

Minerals are just as necessary in a ration as other feeding 
stuffs. The bones of the bird’s body are composed largely 
of mineral sulKtances, calcium phosphate and calcium 
carbonate. Egg shells contmn about 90 per cent, of lime or 
calcium carbonate. These mineral sub- 
MINERAL stances are to a great extent supplied by 

SUBSTANCES. the ordinary feeding stuffs, but special 
provision has to be made in some cases 
to meet deficiencies by feeding mineral supplements. Cal- 
cium for bone and egg shell is provided in oyster shell, lime- 
stone grit, or ground limestone. Sodium and chlorine for 
health and production arc given in common salt, and 
phosphorus for bone in fish or bone-meal. Grass and green 
foods are rich in minerals, hence the advantage of a good 
grass range. 

, Accessory Food Substances — Vitamins. 

It is Only in comparatively recent years that research 
workers have found out that in addition to the proteins, 
carbohydrates, fats, and minerals con- 
vrrAMiNS. tained in fee<^g stuffs, there is also a 

number of accessory food factore, 
necessary for growth and health. These accessory food 
factors Only exist in small quantities, but are sufficient for the 
purpose stated, and are known as Vitamins. Lack of 
vitamins in the ration lead to what are known as 
" deficiency diseases," and whilst this is not likely to occur 
with poultry on free range, it is necessary where they are 
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of Crazy Chick at from 3 to 5 days of age. Feeding these 
chicks with a Vitamin E rich diet will cure most of these 
chicks. Adding wheat and green food to the diet of in- 
tensively kept breeders will prevent this trouble. 

In making up rations, the poultryman, whilst taking 
account of the composition of the foods, should know how to 
make a balanced ration. This is a 
BALANCED ration in which a certain proportion 

RATION. exists between proteins and the energy 

• producers, i.e. the fats and carbo- 

hydrates. This proportion is known as the albuminoid 
or nutritive ratio of the food, and will be alterable for 
different classes of stock, chickens, growing stock, laying or 
fattening birds ; and the food whilst having the same ingre- 
dients, will require them in different proportions. 

In working out the albuminoid ratio, the following 
method is adopted : — One pound of fat is equal in energy 
to approximately 2^ pounds of carbohydrates, so the fat in 
the ration is multiplied by 2i and the result is added to the 
carbohydrates. The sum of the two is then divided by the 
amount of the protein which gives the albuminoid ratio. 

Carbohydrates ^ Albuminoid Ratio. 

In actual practice it has been found that the albuminoid 
ratio for various classes of poultry stock should be : — 

For laying Stock — I part protein to 4^ parts energy pro- 
ducing material (fats X 2^) + carbohydrates, or 

1 to 41 

For Fattening Stock — I to 6 or 7. 

For Chicks to eight weeks — 1 to 4i. 

For Growers — 1 to 7. 

When making up a ration, should it be found that the 
albuminoid ratio is too wide (containing too much carbo- 
hydrate and fat) a feeding stuff having a high percentage of 
carbohydrates should be reduced, and one with a narrower 
albuminoid ratio (containing a larger proportion of protein) 
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intensively the vitamin should be added to the ration, for it 
must be remembered that sunlight which passes through 
ordinary glass is of no value for the purpose— the ultra 
violet light can only pass through special glass. The 
Vitamin D is therefore supplied through cod liver oil 
which is rich in this respert. One per cent, is sufficient in 
most cases. In practice it is also found advisable to add 
cod liver oil to the ration of the breeding birds and growing 
birds on range, during the winter months. Chickens will 
not suffer from the lack of this vitamin during the first six 
days of their life because the egg yolk in the chicks’ body, 
when hatched, contains enough Vitamin D for that time. 
Afterwards when the chicks are about ten days old, lack of 
the vitamin will result in the chicks being unsteady on their 
legs ; and eventually they will be unable to stand at all, and 
will die. 'With laying birds egg production will be low and 
the eggs will be thin or soft shell^. Both Vitamin D and A 
can now be had in a dry synthetic form. This is easier to 
efix in a mash than cod liver oil and is preferred by some for 
this reason. It is also considered more stable and will not 
affect the Vitamin E of the diet. 

Vitamin E is found in whole grains and green plants. 
The lack of it will cause birds to become sterile. Where 
breeding birds are on grass range and are fed properly, there 
need be no trouble in this respect. Vitamin E is affected by 
heat and also by any rancidity in the food. Too much cod 
liver oil, if of a sli^tly rancid nature (or other rancid fat) 
in the food may cause a deficiency. In chicks this causes a 
condition known as Cra 2 y Chick Disease where the chicks, 
usually at from 10 days to 6 weeks, lose the sense of balance 
and be^n to fall about, often lying on their sides for a long 
time before death. In such cases whole wheat and green 
food should be given and the food in use changed to another 
mixing. 

Intensive breeders may lay eggs which are lacking to this 
vitamin and chicks hatched from them may show symptoms 
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of Crazy Chick at from 3 to 5 days of age. Feeding these 
chicks with a Vitamin E rich diet will cure most of these 
chicks. Adding wheat and green food to the diet of in- 
tensively kepi breeders will prevent this trouble. 

In making up rations, the poultryman, whilst taking 
account of the composition of the foods, should knowhow to 
make a balanced ration. This is a 
BALANCED ration in which a certain proportion 

RATION. exists between proteins and the energy 

■ producers, i.e. the fats and carbo- 

hydrates. This proportion is known as the albuminoid 
or nutritive ratio of the food, and will be alterable for 
different classes of stock, chickens, growing stock, laying or 
fattening birds ; and the food whilst having the same ingre- 
dients, will require them in different proportions. 

In working out the albuminoid ratio, the following 
method is adopted One pound of fat is equal in energy 
to approximately pounds of carbohydrates, so the fat in 
the ration is multiplied by 2^ and the result is added to the 
carbohydrates. *1116 sum of the two is then divided by the 
amount of the protein which gives the albuminoid ratio. 

Carbohydrates "^ Pr^ ic T n"' “ Albuminoid Ratio. 

In actual practice it has been found that the albuminoid 
ratio for various classes of poultry stock should be ; — 

For laying Stock — 1 part protein to 4^ parts energy pro- 
ducing material (fats x 2i) + carbohydrates, or 

I to4i 

For Fattening Slock — 1 to 6 or 7. 

For Chicks to eight weeks — 1 to 4i. 

For Growers — 1 to 7. 

When making up a ration, should it be found that the 
albuminoid ratio is too wide (containing too much carbo- 
hydrate and fat) a feeding stuff having a high percentage of 
carbohydrates should be reduced, and one with a nairow-cr 
albuminoid ratio (containing a larger proportion of protein) 
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substituted. Correspondingly, if it is found that the 
minoid ratio is too narrow, a feeding stuff or feeding stuns 
with narrow albmninoid ratio should be reduced in quanti y, 
and others with wider ratios substituted. _ 

In the accompanying Table the only food stuffs menUonW 
are those the poultryman is likely to come across in his 
work. It will also be seen that only the digestible percen- 
tages of the various feeding stuffs are ^ven, it being con- 
sidered that these are the actual figures one will want to use 
in making up a ration. 

Here is a ration. If reference is made to the Table, the 
figures can be followed. 


Mash for Laying Hens 

(1) 




Carbo- 


Protein. 

Fats. 

hydrates. 

8 lb. Bran 

•84 

•22 

3-04 

2 lb. Maize-Meal 

•14 

•09 

V36 

1 lb. Middlings 

•13 

•04 

•45 

1 lb. Fish-Meal 

•47 

•04 


12 lbs. 

1-58 . 

•39 

4-85 


Grain Feed 


Carbo- 

' 

Protein. 

Fats. 

hydrates 

1 lb. Wheat 

•09 

•01 

•65 

1 lb. Oats 

•08 

•04 

•44 

1 lb. Maize 

•07 

•04 

•68 

3Ib. 

♦24 

•09 

1*77 

1 lb. Mash 

♦131 

•032 

-404 

1 lb. Com 

•080 

•030 

•590 


•211 

•062 

•994 
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ALBxn^nNoro Ratio of the Ration 
I to [(62 X 2*25) + 994] ~ 2ii = 

1 to 1133*5 -r 211 = 

1 to 5*37 Albuminoid Ratio. 

This ration, working out at one part protein to 5*37 parts 
of carbohydrates plus fats, is too high in energy-producing 
feeding stuffs. What is wanted is something in the propor- 
tion of 1 to 4i. V/e roust therefore take that part of the 
mash which is highest in carbohydrates and reduce the 
quantity, and at the same time increase another feeding 
stuff carrying more protein. If the Table be examined, it 
will be seen that the maize, with 68 per cent, digestible 
carbohydrates, had better be reduced, and the fish-meal 
increased because that is the food carrying the highest 
protein content in this mash, viz. 47 per cent. 

Mash for Laying Hens (2) 

Carbo- 



Protein. 

Fats. 

hydrates. 

8 lb. Bran 

*84 

•22 

3’M 

1 lb. Maize Meal 

•07 

•04 

•«8 

1 lb. Middlings 

•13 

•04 

•45 

2 lb. Fish Meal 

•94 

•08 

— 

121b. 

1-98 

•38 

4-17 


Grain Feed 


1 lb. Wheat 

•09 

•01 

•65 

I lbs. Oats 

•08 

•w 

•44 

1 lb. Maize 

•07 

•04 

•68 

31b, 

•24 

-09 

1-77 

1 lb. Mash 

•165 

•031 

•347 

1 lb. Grain 

-080 

•030 • 

•590 


•245 

•061 

•937 
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Albuminoid Ratio or the Ration. 

1 to 1(61 X 2-25) + 937) 245 = 

1 to 1074-25 245 = 

1 to 4-38 — Albuminoid Ratio. 

Here by decreasing the maize one part and increasing the 
fish meal one part, we have a properly balanced ration for 
laying hens. Assuming that Equal quantities of the masn 
(dry) and grain mixture are fed to the birds each day, the 
albuminoid or nutritive ratio will not be altered, whatever 
weight of food is given. 

Whilst it is necessary for poultry rations to has-e a proper 
albuminoid ratio, it is also important that other factors 
should be taken into account. It is quite easy to make up a 
balanced ration from ingredients quite unsuitable for 
poultry. The vitamin content and the minerals must be 
noted. It is useless to give feeding stuffs which the birds 
cannot easily digest. From experiments carried out, it 
has been found out that the digestion of poultry is similar to 
that of other animals, except that very little fibre can be 
digested. Fibre should therefore be fed only in small 
quantities, not more than 6 to 8 per cent, of the ration. It is 
also S 2 ud that animal foods are easier of digestion than 
vegetable foods. 

The function of the gizzard of a hen, being to reduce the 
food to such a state that the digestive juices can act upon it» 
the feeding of grit is a great aid to the grinding efficiency of 
this organ. Grit should be supplied to all birds where, on 
range, a plentiful supply is not found, or where they are 
kept under intensive conditions. Palatability is most 
important and should not be overlooked in feeding. Hens 
have their likes and dislikes. Musty or stale food may 
cause trouble and should be avoided. Whilst sudden 
(dianges must not be made in the rations, hens like variety, 
and the best rations are those made, oC sevetaJL kinds of 
feeding stufis. 



feeding 


Percentage 


Nutn- 

Fibre Ash tive 
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Starch Equivalent 

Many of the published tables which give the composition 
of feeding stuffs include a column headed " starch equiva- 
lent.” This shows the starch value of the digestible food 
stuffs in each 100 lb. of feeding stuff, and is useful for com- 
paring one food with another. The starch value can be 
found by multiplying the digestible fats by the factor 2i, 
the digestible protein by 0-94, and adding the result to the 
digestible carbohydrates. 
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’Bran=2'8 X 2-25 plus 10-6 X 0-94 plus 38*0=54*3= 
Starch equivalent. 

Food Units 

An idea of the money value of one food stuff as compared 
with another is useful in making up a ration. This can be 
found by taking the percentage of proteins, fats and carbo- 
hydrates and turning them into terms of food units. Both 
the protein and fats are multiplied by 2^ and then added to 
the carbohydrates to give the number of food units. This 
number divided into the price, will give the cost per food unit. 

Example : 



Barky. 

Maize. 


Protein 

6-5 X 2-25— 14-625 

7-0 X 2-25— 

15-75 

Fats 

1-2 X 2-25— 2-70 

4-5 X 2-25— 

iO-12 

Catbohydrates62-2 X 1-0— 62-20 

68-0 X 1-0— 

68-00 


79-52 


93-87 


Price per ton £20 

£20 



cost per unit 5/- 

4/3 



. This shows that maize at £20 per ton is a cheaper food than 
barley at the same price, if used in a properly balanced 
ration. 

NOTES ON VARIOUS FEEDING STUFFS. 

Alfalfa Meal is dried Lucerne and is a useful feed for 
laying slock. Yolks arc improved in colour by its use. 
Its fibre content is high and this prevents its liberal use. 

Barlty is not extensively used in poultry rations. Where 
fed indiscriminately trouble has bwn caused, but experi- 
mental work has shewn that it may wry well be used in a 
properly balanced ration. Barley meal is often used with 
success in fattening rations. 

Beans, which are fed as itiral, arc rich in proteins but 
deficient in fats. 
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BREWERS’ Grains are rich in protein, 
and a useful food for laying slock. Probably owing to their 
bulkiness and cost of transport, they ate not so much used 
tis they might be. 

Fish Meal is rich in protein and can be frf ° f 

stock. If not fed in excess of 10 per cent., there is no fear 01 
the eggs, or flesh of fowls being tainted. 

Maize is extensively used in poultry feeding, bd* in i« 
kibbled state and as meal. Essentially a carbohydrate foM 
it contains very little fibre. Yellow maize is used m nearly 
all cases. With layers, it has a definite influence on tne 
colour of the yolk. White maize meal is used a great deal m 
fattening mashes, because the yellow variety has a tendency 
to increase the yellow colour in the fat of the bird. 


Maize Gluten is a by-product from the making 
and starch. It is rich in protein. Maize Germ Meal Ca oy- 
product in making com flour) is rich in oil, and care must 
be exercised in its use, as, in excess, it is bad for the biros. 


Milk is extensively used in feeding young chicks and i 
fattening birds for the table. It is also employed in rations 
for growing and laying stock, when it can be purchased at a 
reasonable figure. Milk is used cither in its liquid form or 
dry and is either skimmed or separated. WhW resulting 
from cheese making, does not possess the high protein 
content of other milk products, being chiefly a carbohydrate 
food, but is valued for its mineral and vitamin content. ^ 

Meat Meal and Meat and Bone Meal are rich m 
protein. They can be used in place of fish meal. 

Oats and Sussex Ground Oats. Oats are a useful 
food, though not used now to the extent they were^ some 
years ago. Valuable for its mineral and oil properties, its 
high fibre content makes it less acceptable than wheat. 
Sussex Ground Oats have always been a stand-by in me 
fattening yard, and they ate also used extensively in chick 
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mashes. The whole oat, including the husk, is ground to 
meal in making Sussex Ground Oats. This is very dif- 
ferent from crushed oats. When grinding, a little barley is 
often included with the oats. 

Palm Kernel Meal can be given in a mash to replace 
some other cereal by-products, but it should be used with 
caution owing to its unpalatibiUty if fed in large quantities. 

Peas, like beans, are fed as meal. They are rich in pro- 
tein, but deficient in fat. 

Potatoes are a carbphydrate food. Chat potatoes have 
always been used in mashes for poultry, but it is only 
recently that experiments have shown that they can be used 
to a much greater extent in a mash. As a war-time measure 
steamed potatoes were used in a layer’s ration with success 
to the extent of 70 per cent, the rest of the mash being made 
up of middlings and fish meal. 3n rearing chicks from day 
old also, steamed peeled potatoes have constituted 70 per 
cent, of the mash with good results in grovvth. 

Rice is a carbohydrate food and is low in protein. 
Some years ago rice was used in chick feeds a good deal. 
It is highly digestible and probably the cost is the reason for 
its limited use now. Care should be taken in purchasing 
Rice Meal. It consists of the bran and polish removed 
when the seed is being prepared for human consumption, 
and owing to the oil it contains readily goes rancid on 
storage. 

Soya Bean Meal (extracted) in its protein content is 
somewhat similar to milk. With it minerals arc usually fed ; 
but some animal protein should be fed with it, 

WiJEAT (including the by-products Bran and Middlings). 
One of the most used grains in poultry feeding. It can be 
employed for all classes of stock. Bran is the outer 
covering of the wheat, and is generally used to add bulkiness 
to the ration. It is useful, both as a source of protein and of 
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Vitamin B, bat has a high fibre content. Omng to ite 
bulkiness it is not used in large amount in chick inasn . 
Middlings (sometimes known as SECOiros or TlliRD j 
different parts of the country), is the residue in the ""lb 8 
of wheat flout, and is extensively used in poultry mashes tor 
all stock. Samples vary a good deal, there being sometunes 
very little difletence between fine bran and middlings. 

Dried Yeast is fed to young chicks, growing, breeding, 
and laying stock, for its high protein and vitamin 
Feeding Methods. Feeding time is the best "PP""™'*' 
the poultry farmer gets to have a good look over the bitas 
and see if anything is wrong, so time 
FEEDING. spent on feeding is never wasted. 

Where dry-mash feeding alone is prac- 
tised it will not be so easy, for the birds will be at the hoppers 
in twos and threes all day. With wet-mash feeding or when 
corn is given, one can get practically all the birds close at 


naaa. 

There are several systems of feeding, the old way win 
wet-mash, and the more modem practice of mash fed dry, 
and grain feeding. It is possible to feed dry-mash success- 
fully, without giving any grain whatever. Grain alone can 
also be fed. This is still the practice where birds are a 
sideline on the general farm, and have the run of the farm- 
yard. To feed grain alone would not be econoinically 
sound on a poultry holding, nor would it, except in the 
spring flush, make for the maximum egg-production. On 
most farms it will be found that dry- or vret-mash is fed m 


conjunction with a grain feed. 

To prepare a wet-mash docs not mean taking a dry-mash 
nuxture and adding water to it. It is not so simple as that, 
if it is done properly, although it is a 
WET-MASH. method often practised. Such ingr^ 

dients in the ration as maize meal, 
Sussex Ground Oats, wheat meal, and fish- or meat-meal, 
should be steeped in hot water and left for a time. Wheu 
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thoroughly soaked the mixture can be dried off by tte 
middlings and bran in the mash. Bran should not 
soaked. Care must be taken not to use too 'vam^- 
only sufficient to be thoroughly absorbed by the different 
ingredients. Wet-mash feeding is a great advantage where 
oSy a few birds are kept, or where a large !"*“Wte or sch J 
is rannine a poultry department, for kitchen waste ano 
surplus garden^roduce may with advantage {"^Sa 
in a webmash. When ready foruse the tnash shoffid be m a 
crumbly state, not in a sloppy condition. , ,yi,ere it 

be fed in troughs. Never scatter .t on he E ““d 'vher^ rt 
can go mouldy, and become a menace o p-*-'ns on a 
drawback to wet-mash feeding is B}e 'abouy 
large holding. The preparation, mixing, and rarting 
the food every day does take up an atnou jn 

some might think could be more ” 

other directions. At the same time 'here |S probebly nrt so 
much wastage from spilt food or possibly from vermin, 

X“EreS\'’ willed ex.en.vcly It has 
many advantages. <.n 

DRY MASH different houses. TTe samg of time 

FEWlNa and labour is 

fed in hoppers, which in the ^e of the 

larger houses, arc fitted inside the house, I 

from the ground as to make it readily ai^s.ble to tne 
birds. Since in most cases the hoppers et? 
most of the day, there is not that ^^tamble ivhich^^ 
amongst the birds in wet-mash feeding, ^ feeding 

ample time for satisfying their appetites. 
can be very wasteful if a proper kind of h°P^”S ^used_^ 
The custom in some quarters of 'h= h°P^ 

all night is not to be recommended, as " ^ ° j. 

rats can make a big inroad into the nm^ * arc better 

tunity. For the same reason, gah’amzcd hoppe 
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.tan wooden ones. It has been said 

is not so satisfactory, and does not pve such S ^lis 

wet-mash. Experimental work d^s no ^ 

contention, except in cases where the rnjuh ^he^^ ^ 

proves unpalatable. In such cases, wethng the 

result in an improvement. Eq“ally ^ a 

obtained on both systems, and the one 

matter for the poultry farmer to deade ^ 1^=^^ 

personal element in feeding counts for ® ia„ed 

however excellent the food, good msu s wiU 

unless the birds are properly fed It '= ‘o ^ to^Sys- 

that more care is not taken with the feeding ^ 

To throw the grain down aU in a heap is not a S“ ^ 

A certain amount of gram “ B^vaBlage™ , o 

only does it provide variety m the diet, but it “ 
and keeps the gizzard properly employed. If not pv 
untU iust before it gets dark, then it is b^er *o ft'd * 
troughs. If fed in the morning, it should be 
litter especiaUy in the large intensive or semi-mtem 
houses. This wiU get the birds “^tatching and f 
employed. For the same reason, if can Ec brMd^ 
range after the birds are let out, if the weather be suitable- 
Where mash and grain fecdiog arc practised, it is 
feed two ounces of grain per bird per day, on the assump 

that an adult bird will consume approM- 
GRAIN matcly four ounces of food per day, an 

it is desired to give two ounces 5^“ 
and two ounces of grain. A hard and fast rule shorn no 
be made in this direction for it is a good thing to let 
birds have all they will eat of a well balanced ratiom 
However, let half of it be grain. Wet-mash may be given 
in the morning and grain at night or the order may 
reversed. It used to be contended that grain remamea 1 
the crop longer than the mash, and that was the reason or 
the custom of feeding the grmn later in the aftemo^* 
Experiment has proved the contention to be incorrect. 
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When feeding com in conjunction with 
good thing to give say half an ounce of grain in the utter in 
the momfng per bird. The dry-mash hoppers sh°u'd be 
lelt open all day, pving the balance of ^ 

ounces of grain as the last feed, in the trough o p • 

Some feeders in addition to giving dry mash and ™ 
feed a small quantity of wet-mash at midday, especia y 

during the winter months. - tu,. been 

There is no one correct system to follow. The keen 
poultryman wiU adopt a certain way of 
results. If he feels that he can do better by changing his 
methods he will be wise to make the alteration. 

Pellet Feeding (that is dry-mash made up in ° 

pellets), is being followed by some poultry ^ 

the battery system. An advance in 
there is little waste in feeding. The use S'"® 

for intensive stock of all ages helps to induce cannibahsm 
and is only recommended for laying batteries. 


18% 

10 % 


From 

5 yveeks on. 
25% 
25% 
35% 


Rations for Chick Rearing 
(Parts by weight) 

Pay o!d 
io 8 yveeks. 

Middlings 20% 

Barley meal 20 % 

Ground oats 
Maize meal 

Fish, meal & bone or whale 
meal 

Grass meal 
Dried skimmed milk 
Dried yeast (uncxtractcd) 

Poultry minerals 
Cod liver oil - <• n drv 

The ration from day old to 8 weeks « “ "froS 

mash ad lib and without the addition of gram. Tha 


10 % 

5% 

3% 

2% 

1 % 

1 % 


8 % 

5% 


1 % 

1 % 
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8 weeks is to be fed with a grain feed of about ^ oz. per chick 
per day to 12 weeks, 1 oz.per day from 12 to 16 weeks and 
2 oz. after to laying. 

Ground wheat can take the place of maize meal. One 
of the dry A and D vitamin supplements may take the place 
of cod liver oil. 

The grain feed for the 8 weeks on should be wheat to 
14 weeks ; after which it can be a mixture of wheat, oats 
and barley. Maize can be included if the price is low 
enough. 

Mineral mixtures. A mineral mixture can be purchased 
ready made or one can be made up as follows : 


Ground limestone flour 

50 lb. 


Steam bone flour 

25 lb. 


Common salt 

23 lb. 14 oz. 

Manganese sulphate 

1 lb. 


Copper sulphate 


1 OZ. 

Iron sulphate 


1 oz. 

TuRiCEY Rations. 


From day old 

to 8 weeks. 

8 weeks on. 

Middlings 

20% 

20% 

Barley meal 

24% 

20% 

Ground oats 

20% 

27% 

Maize meal 

10% 

■ 10% 

Fish, meat & bone or whale 



meal 

10% 

8% 

Grass meal 

7% 

10% 

Dried skimmed imlk 

3% 


Dried yeast (unexlracted) 

Mineral mixture 

3% 

2% 

2% 

2% 

Cod liver oil or Vitaimn A & D 



supplement 

1% 

1% 

The above are to be fed without grain. Green stuff andj 

or roots such as fodder beet can be given in addition. 
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The mineral mixture for turkeys should ^e : 

Ground limestone floor 50 lb. 

Steam bone flour " 

Common salt 23 10. 

Manganese sulphate 1 lb. 1 ^ 

Copper sulphate ^ 

Breeding^urteyf «n have the same ration as breeding 

hens. 

Duck Rations. 

Laying Ducks. 


Middlings 
Barley meal 
Maize meal 
Fish meal 
Dried grass meal 
Mineral mixture 
Cod liver oil 


25% 

45% 

10 % 

12% 

5% 

2% 

1% 


Theabovemte'tdafawetmashtwiSaday.aboutVoz. 

per duck when in full lay. No Eram Red ■ 

■ I^«Zg ducks shoulfhwe the “me mash as for breeding 

Mash, day old to 8 weeks for the who ^ 5 . 

Table dueks should WIW at from 9 m W 
Ducklings intended for laying or 
should be fed as for ch ickens to the la ying stage. 

Case , 

The Goose is a grazing bird and n^s h^ 

a good pasture. Fof *1'' '‘f®* \*^ash '^cy should be on 
baby chick mash, fed as a wt - 0 . too soon. 

grass as soon as ‘?”itdt“od'thywiu"n^^ 

While the grass is short and good tney wm 
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until about 6 to 10 weeks before killing, earlier if the gr^s 
is poor, when a feed of boiled potatoes or fodder beet dried 
off with barley meal will be suitable for fattening. 

Breeding geese can be given a wet mash as for fattening 
but 5% of fish or meat and bone meal or 10% of pea or bean 
meal plus 2% of the mineral mixture, as for chicks, added. 

One feed a day will be enough. 

To pay, geese must be made to eat as much grass as 
possible. They then become one of the most profitable 
birds on the farm, producing meat and eggs more cheaply 
than any other farm stock. 

Guinea and Pea Fowls can be reared and fed as for 
chickens. 


Fattening Rations CTable Chickens). 
(For Cramming.) 


<1) Sussex Ground Oats 13 parts 

Dried Skim Milk (the Sussex Ground Oats 
and nulk to be nuxed with water to a con- 
sistency of thick cream) „ 

One part of mutton fat added to above for fattening. 

(2) Mjuzc Meal (White) 6i parts 

Sussex Ground Oats ^ „ 

Dried Sldm Milk I „ 

(3) Barley Meal parts 

Sussex Ground Oats 6i 

Dried Skim nulk 1 „ 


Layer’s Rations. 

To be fed with grain 2 oz. a day. 
Dtfp litter or hen-yard. On range. 
20 % 20 % 20 % 

25% 25% 40% 

20% 24% 24% 


Middlings 
Barley meal 
Ground oats 
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Maize meal 
Fish, meat and bone or 
whale meal 

Pea or bean meal " 

Mineral mixture 2^ 

(see page 184) 

Cod liver oil or Vitamin 
A & D supplement 1 % 

Grass meal 


feeding 

Layers’ Rations. _■ - 

To be fed with gram 2 oz. a day. 
Beep liner or hen-yard. On range. 
10 % — ~ 


8% 

12 % 

2% 


1 % 

8 % 


14% 

2% 


The above mashes ate intended to be f=d dry and ^ hi- 
Wet mash feeding can be used in the 
in this ease the birds should be ^ven at MSt 3 houm to 
clear uo If they do so before this more should Be pyem 
RougWy 3 oll^r bird of the mash (dry weight) tvill be 
needed per bird per day plus the 2 oz. com. 

Laying battery mash or where an all mash ration is used:- 
Middlings 
Barley meal 
Ground oats 
Maize meal 

Fish meal, meat & bone meal or 
whale meal 
Grass meal 

Mineral mixture * r 

Cod liver oil or Vitaimn A & U 
supplement 

reeding for broilers and table eWefa o" TIf/ttet ritftte 
Feed as for day old to 8 weeks (pge IW) then gite me 
radon for 8 weeks on ; but without the 
12-14 weeks of age when birds should average 
in weight. 


20 % 

25% 

25% 

10 % 

10 % 

8 % 

1 % 

1% 
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- If it is wished to rear to greater weights, the same maA 
can be given with a grain feed or the mash may be diluted 
with equal parts of ground oats. 

It is not necessary to give any wet mash ; but if wished 
(or should the- appetites of the birds fail), a wet mash can 
be ^ven once a day in order to get them to eat more. Dry 
mash should always be before them as well. 


Breeders* Rations. 


Middlings 

25% 

Barley meal 

20% 

Ground oats 

20% 

Fish meal, meat & bone meal or 
whale meal 

8% 

Maize meal 

7% 

Grass meal 

5% 

Dried yeast 

3% 

Dried skimmed milk 

2% 

Mineral mixture 

2% 

Cod liver oil or Vitamin A & D 
supplement 

1% 


Can be fed as a dry mash, ad lib, or as a wet mash, about 
3 oz. (dry weight) per breeder per day. 

2 oz. of grain should be fed per breeder per day with this 
mash. Wheat should form aU or the major part of the 
grain ration. 

Feeding proprietary ready mixed mashes. 

There are a number of good proprietary mashes on the 
market which can be used in place of those suggested. 
Chick rearing mashes or starter ” mashes are for the first 
8 weeks and should be fed without any grain. Growers 
mashes for 8 weeks on should also be fed as the only food. 

Laying mashes, laying battery mashes or intensive laying 
mashes should be fed alone and without grain. 

Grain Balancer mashes or High Protein mashes for 
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layers are to be fed vdtb a grain feed of not more than 
oz. per bird per day. 

All the above can be had in pellet form, a small pellet 
called crumbs ” is available for chicks. 



CHAPTER XII 
DISEASES 


The necessity for cleantiness. Treating ordinary 
ailments. Steps taken to prevent disease. Wen- 
tifying various symptoms, Short^ description of 
some of the common poultry diseases. 

It is of vital importance that the poultryman should have 
some knowledge of the diseases that he may possibly run 
up against in the course of his work. 
KNOV/LEDGE OF He Should also know what initial steps 
THE DISEASES. (0 take to counter any outbreak 
(especially in infectious cases), pending 
the arrival of professional help. Whilst he should not deal 
with a serious outbreak, or with sometlung he does not 
understand, without expert asristance, there are ailments, 
the cure of which he can very well undertake. Above all, 
he should be thoroughly conversant with all the preventive 
measures necessary to keep ccitain diseases at bay. It 
may be the means of saving him a good deal of money 
and worry in the long run, and it is a duty he owes to his 
fellow poultrymcn. Perhaps one of the penalties of 
keeping birds in large numt^rs is that they are really not 
seen so thoroughly or so frequently as used to be the case. 
As a rule, there is so much to do and so little time in which 
to do it. At the same time every endeavour should be 
made to look over the stock when possible. When wet- 
mash feeding was the rule, opportunity was always had to 
run an eye over the birds. The same applied when com 
feed was given. Now, with dry-mash feeding, the generally 
accepted practice — and m some cases with no additional 
com feed — the every-day inspection has fallen into abey- 
190 
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ance. There is always a danger when no inspection is 
regularly undertaken, that a common cold will be over- 
looked, sometimes with serious consequences. In particular 
where large houses are used, it is a good practice to visit 
•them after nightfall, so that in the quiet of the night a 
bird suffering from the be^nning of a cold can be readily 
detected, removed, and promptly treated. Qeanliness in 
the houses, and with feeding and watering utensils, is 
essential. As we have said, most poultry houses are fitted 
with dropping boards under the perches. These should be 
cleaned as a matter of routine at least rivice a week, every 
other day would be better. All water vessels should be 
kept clean, and the vessels scrubbed out with hot water at 
least once a week. Perches and other fittings should be 
movable. A thorough cleansing of house and fittings is 
most usefully done when the house is empty, and before 
the pullets are brought in for laying. Litter should be 
renewed as often as required, generally about twice a year, 
and the whole removed and burned when the annual 
cleaning takes place. The ground immediately outside 
the house should also have attention. Whether the ex- 
tensive or the semi-intensive system is used, unless the 
house can be moved occasionally, it will be found advisable 
to clean up thoroughly the ground immediately surrounding 
the house, and cart the droppings away. Even if the runs 
arc of grass, the ground will be found to get bare in front 
of the outlets in a very short time. All houses should be so 
placed that they get the maximum amount of sunlight 
playing on them, and the ventilation should be such that 
a good supply of fresh air (not a draught) is a\'ailablc. 
When a bird has been removed and isolated owing to sus- 
pected trouble, unless it is soon well again, it is questionable 
whether, on an ordinary commercial holding, it is advisable 
to keep it. It is understandable that the farmer or pedigree 
breeder will want to keep a valuable bird, but the ordinary 
layer, even if cured, will not eventually be put into (he 
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breeding pen. It is doubtful whether she win ““ 

Ly agui or prove a profitable bird. Such being to 
cLe she is probably better Med so that she ceases to be a 
menace to the rest of the birds. _ ^ . 

New stock should never be put m with one s ovm hens a 
once, but kept isolated for a few days : 

necessary when the birds base com 

NEW STOCK. longdistance. 

at the time, they may develop a coia 
and it can be dealt with effectively if they are by th^- 
selvcs. Examine the birds on arrival for physical 
Exanmie the mouths ; here any white or yell^ 
may denote roup and will call for prompt action- ^ ^ 
Uce should be looked for. Naturany, purchase bi^ 
which arrive suffering from any ailment, or 
of iUness, should be returned to the vendor. It shouiu 
always be one of the conditions of sale that such 
are returnable. All dead birds should be bum^ if 
If they are not, they should be buried in lime in ® 

How should one know when a bird is unwell 7 ^ 
inclination to take food b a sign, so b a discoloured co 
or a half alive looking appearance. , 

Diseases to which poultry are susceptible may be groupeo 
roughly — ^with examples — ^for the poultry farmer as i 

Ailments due to managemeni or feeding : buml^ fo^ 
visceral gout, crop binding, sour crop, canniDaUstn, 
feather pecldng, egg eating. 


Caused by parasites 
External — ^Uce, fleas, and mites. 

Internal — parasitic worms, coccidioas. 

Caused by fungi or moulds : asper^osb and favus. 
Non-infectious diseases : rickets, peritonitb. 

Caused by rirus : fowl paralysb, fowl pox, contagious 
catarrh. 

Caused by germs : bacillary white diarrhoea (B.W.D.). 
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Affections of the ovary and oviduct are of fairly frequent 
occurrence in these days of high producing hens. Prolapsus 
or protrusion of the oviduct can readily be seen, and is 
caused through straining to pass an egg, part of the oviduct 
protruding through the vent. To treat this trouble, \s’ash 
the part protruding in warm water, and after applying 
vaseline, gently return the organ with the finger, lie bird 
should be better after a few days on a light diet of soft food. 

A hen may become egg bound (unable to pass the egg), 
possibly through its being unusually large. In this condition 
it will be noticed that the hen will keep visiting the nest 
without result, and will show signs of distress. She can 
often be relieved by holding her with the vent close over 
a jug of boiling water, when the egg can be got away. 
One must be very careful in handling a bird suffering in 
this way for if the egg be broken, it will probably be im- 
possible to save her, and she should be killed. When the 
egg Is removed, the ben should be put on a light diet for a 
few da^. 

Affections of the legs and feet include leg weakness, and 
bumble foot. Scafy leg is very unsightly and is caused by a 
mite which burrows underneath the 
LEGS AND FEET. scales of the leg. In bad cases the 
scales seem to swell out into large lumps 
and then crack, causing bleeding. The shanks should be 
dipped into parafiln, or better still the parailin should be 
applied and well brushed in with an old brush. Zeg 
Hvahness may occur both in young chicks and in adult 
stock. With the young stock it may be due to lack of 
Vitamin D, caused by a want of sunlight, or the absence of 
cod liver oil from the mash. On (he other hand it may be 
caused by overheating in the brooders. In older birds, leg 
weakness may be caused by rheumatism, and the legs 
should be treated by bathing Acm in warm water, and after 
drying them rubbing in embrocation or turpentine. Leg 
weakness in adult birds should not be confused vdth fowl 

Q 
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paralysis (neuro-lymphomatosis), a disease which h^been 
very prevalent in the poultry industry m recent 

A growth, usually an abscess, on the bottom of the io t, 
which will sometimes be found in adult _ 

Bumble foot, and is usually caused through the hen llyi g 
down from a high perch on to a hard floor, or to 
on very hard and stony ground. Bumble foot is ^ 
painful for the bird, which will soon become lame. IQ 
abscess should be pierced with a sharp clean knife, and me 
pus squeezed out ; the wound should then be thorou^y 
cleaned with a weak solution of carbolic solution. i 
foot should be kept bandaged for a few days, or the bir 
kept isolated on clean straw for the same penod. A 
fibrous-tissue pad sometimes develops as a result of repea ^ 
concussion in cases where there has been no penetRdio 
of infection through a wound. The pad acts as a ^^“lO 
and is permanent. No attempt should be made to 
it. Evidence of pain or marked lameness is not a featur 


of this condition. , 

External Parasites : Lice, Fleas and Mites, 
watch should be kept for vermin of the insect and alliw 
classes. One does not see the dust-balh so customaniy 
established on poultry farms to-day as it was some years 
ago. It IS very useful and the hens can be relied upon to 
make good use of it if it is kept in order and properly 
attended to, being cleaned out when necessary, and renewed 
with fresh clean earth, or better still, with finely 
ashes. The straw or hay in the nests should be renewed 
as occasion demands, and the nest boxes ought to kept 
clean. The birds should also be watched, and if li<^ 
suspected, they should be treated with sodium fluoride, a 
pinch being put among the feathers in various parts of the 
body, particular attention being paid to the flufl' under the 
win^, and to the area round the vent. The sodium 
fluoride should be kept away from the eyes of the bird, and 
not allowed to get into the vent. Mites can be a great 
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nuisance, and watch must be kept for them as they are most 
active at night time. Their hiding places are cracks in the 
walls of the house, and they are particularly partial to the 
sockets in which the perches resL Here will be found the 
Red Mite, so called from the red colour it exhibits when 
it has been attacking and drawing blood from the hens 
during the night. Every attempt must be made to keep 
this pest under control. Houses should be thoroughly 
creosolcd and lime-washed if necessary, when empty. 
During the year, perch sockets should be treated owasion- 
ally with a dab of paraOia, or with creosote, and the 
perches themselves should be painted with nicotine sulphate, 
which is a particularly effective treatment for lice. De- 
pluming Mites arc parasites which attack the bases of the 
feathers, causing them to fall out. Sulphur ointment 
should be thoroughly rubbed into the affected parts. 
Internal Parasites : Gapes in chickens is caused by small 
worms which multiply in the windpipe. The trouble can be 
recognised by the cluck wheezing a lot and running about 
in a distressed condition with beak open. The chick 
should be caught up at once, and a feather that has been 
dipped in turpentine worked up and down the windpipe. 
This will probably dislodge the worm, or worms, which 
arc then coughed up. The chicks should be removed to a 
fresh piece of ground to avoid further infection. Flat and 
Round H'orms. Where poultry arc affected by parasitic 
worms, the vitality of the stock may be quickly and seriously 
lowered. Flat worms which can hardly be seen by the 
naked eye arc found adhering to the lining of the small 
intestine. These arc only found in adult fowls. 

The small round worms are found in the cscal tube or 
blind gut, and arc about a quarter to halfan inch in length. 
Large round worms confine themselves to (he small 
intestines, and look like long pieces of siring where se\’cral 
are entwined together. 

Treatment is difficult, for where the round worm ts 
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simply Mpellcd from the bird and not killed, reinfestation 
can take place. . 

Proper advice should be sought where worm irfKtation 
is suspected, for, if a proper job is to be made of cteumg 
up the trouble, not only must the birds be treated, but tne 
land also on which they have been running. 
which arc relatively common fowl parasites, can be detecteu 
by the appearance of the whole or part of the worm in the 
droppings. They are flat and like ribbons, and affect tn 
domestic hen, adhering to the wall of the iritestine. 
few worms may not affect the health of the bird, but t e 
fowl will soon go out of condition if the worms are 
numerous. Turkeys and geese are very susceptible to tap^ 
worm infestation, but ducks, though they harbour tbe 
worms, are rarely affected. Birds affected will often sutie 
from diarrhoea, after a time they become thin, and very 
weak and death may supervene. Tapeworm eggs are 
expelled by the hen with the droppings. These e^ 
do not infect a fowl until an intermediate stage has 
been passed in the body of some small form of anim^ 
life, such as a snail or a slug. Poultry will become infected 
by eating these snails or slugs which are known as, mter* 
mediate hosts. The Ministry of Agriculture advises in an 
outbreak of this kind, to treat the land over which the 
birds have been ruiming with a mixture of two parts copper 
sulphate to eight parts of fine sand broadcast at the rate of 
3 cwt. to the acre, or 1 Ib. to every 15 square yards : this 
is in order to destroy slugs and snails which may he 
spreading the trouble. 

Sometimes birds will be found to be in what is known 
as a Crop-bound condition. This is due to an obstruction 
in the passage leading from the crop to the stomach. It is 
usually recognisable by the distension of the crop to a 
marked degree. It will often be caused by birds eating old 
tough grass which becomes botmd like- a soft ball in 
crop. Sometimes massaging or kneading the crop with 
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the fingers and giving a dose of oil — repeating the process 
every two hours—will give the necessary relief. Failing 
this the crop must be opened with a sharp knife by making 
a perpendicular cut a little more than an inch long in the 
upper part of the crop. Then all the contents should be 
removed, and the crop washed out thoroughly with warm 
water. Finally each skin should have a few stitches put 
into it to close it up. For a few days it is well to keep the 
bird isolated, giving it a soft mash feed for a few days, and 
skimmed milk if available. 

Soft Crop must not be confused with crop binding. The 
crop is distended in the same way, but is filled with a watery 
fluid. This can be got rid of by holding the head of the 
bird downwards and gently massaging the crop, the opera- 
tion to be repeated until all the fluid is evacuated. The 
bird should be well after a day or two, on a light warm 
mash diet. 

Of all the diseases that young chicks are liable to, 
Baccillary white diarrhoea and coccidiosis are responsible 
for an enormous number of casualties yearly, and yet if 
cfTcctive precautions be taken, these diseases cease to be a 
menace. 

Bacillary White Diarrhoea or PuUonm disease usually 
attacks chickens during the first week after hatching : 
it is then that most of the casualties will occur, although 
losses may still follow for a week or two later. Chickens 
affected with this disease appear listless, with dropped 
wings, and (he feathers around the vent become pasted 
up with a whitish matter. Mortality may be very high in a 
short time, and it will be possible to pick out dead chickens 
two and three together at all hours. The disease is caused 
by an organism called SalmoneUa puVorum. This infects 
the ovary of the hen. Chicks hatched from eggs from on 
infected hen, may affect healthy chicks from other eggs 
being incubated at the same time and the disease will make 
its appearance soon after hatching. Chicks which recover 
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from Bacillary %Vliite Diarrhoea arc a potential dan^ 
for they may retain the causative organism m their ^di«. 
and this may later make its way into the ovary. 
can contract the disease from the droppings of 
chicks. The sure and proved way of preventing it, is 
to use only eggs from stock that is not affected. Hens 
are tested for the presence of BariUary White 
by what is known as the Agglutination test, a blood te« 
which vail be done for poultry farmers by a Vetenn^ 
Laboratory at a small charge. So reliable has this tes 
proved that it has now become the custom for purchasers 
buying new stock to insist on a guarantee that the stMk 
from which hatching eggs, day-old chicks, or Rowing 
stock has come, has been subject to the Agglutination tw 
and has been found free. Laboratories that undertake 
the Agglutination test for poultry farmers send out 
planatory leaflets on how to collect blood samples. A 
quicker test undertaken on the spot is known as the rapto 
test, and is now used in almost all cases. 

Where a poultry farmer has been unfortunate enough to 
have an outbreak of this d’lscase, he must take drastic 
steps in cleansing and disinfecting his incubators and 


brooders in a thorough manner. 

Coccidiosis is a common disease caused by a par^itic 
organism which works into the intestines and multiplies 
very rapidly. Unlike bacillary white diarrhoea it does 
not attack the chickens until they are over three or four 
weeks old. Many species of aniimls and birds are subj^ 
to coccidiosis, but evidence seems to show that the parasite 
(Coccidium) of one species does not cause the disease 
in any other. The Coccidium found in the sparrow or 
rabbit is not transmissible to the domestic fowl. Large 
numbers of the organisms are evacuated with the droppings 
and healthy chicks are infected by coming into contact 
with food, water, or soil contaminate with these orgamsms. 
Chickens affected will appear listless, their feathers ruffled. 
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and their droppings may be stained with blood. If one of 
these chickens is killed and opened up it will be found that 
the C 2 ca (the blind ends of the intestines) are enlarged, the 
contents looking like a cheesy mass and frequently streaked 
with blood. Normally the cjeca are greyish and not so 
large. In any case preventive measures should be adopted 
in all outbreaks of coccidiosis. If at all possible, fresh 
rearing ground should be used each season, and droppings 
should be carefully cleared up and removed. \Vhere 
intensive rearing is done on wire floors, trouble from this 
course does not often occur and if it docs, can soon be 
checked. 

A number of drugs are now on the market for the treat- 
ment of coccidiosis, of which sulphamczathine is still one of 
the best for the acute type in which much blood is often seen. 

For the chronic type a drug known as Embazin is eflcctive 
and is another of the so called ** Sulpha ” drugs. 

These should be given in the drinking water at the first 
signs of trouble ; but never for more than three days at 
a time. The best method is to give for three days, miss 
three days and give for two days. 

As a preventative a drug called Nitrofurazone (which is 
in powder form) can be mixed with the food for chicks 
from about a week old to about 10 weeks, when the fear of 
coccidiosis is over. Where coccidhsis is known to occur the 
use of this drug in the food is very eflectivc in preventing 
deaths from this trouble. (There arc several brands of this 
drug put up for mixing with the mash and many firms sell 
a mash which includes it.) 

Rickets occurs in chicks and growing stock, and can be 
recognized by a general w’cakness, a thickening of the 
joints, and anarmic appearance. It appears mainly in 
young stock that has been reared intensively. To avoid 
rickets, chicks should have good quality Ci>d Liver Oil 
in the mash, and two per cent, of a good mineral mixture. 
All the sunlight possible should be asmlable, and to this 
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end, intensively reared chicks are often given access to 


are common to all classes of stock, 
due to faulty ventilation, overcrowding, 
long wet grass. The trouble is recogiumble by 
from the nostrils, and sneezing. 
another trouble which is accompanied bj . 
odour. Birds suffering from a should be se^ ^ . 
at once and if dry-mash is used, it should be -l-onld 
and replaced by a wet-mash. The dnnking ^ate^ 
be " pinked ” with a solution of permanganate of 
Another remedy is 3 ounces of sulphate of coppeiv ig 
of sulphate of iron, and 1 quart of vinegar. e _;vpn 
should be mixed together and 1 ounce of the 
in 1 gaUon of drinking water. The medicine should not uc 


put into metal vessels. . ,j;„«rv 

Contagious Catarrh is often thought to be just an ordinary 
cold, but in two or three days the discharge from to 
nostrils becomes thick, causing the bird to breathe 
The spaces below the eyes become swollen and the 
may become glued together. Infected birds shou 
isolated at once, the eyelids being cleaned with cotton wo 


and the nostrils treated with vaseline. 

The ventilation of the house should \k looked to- 
Douglas mixture can be ^ven in the drinking water ari 
Cod Liver Oil from one or two per cent, added to the ' 
Bronchitis following a cold, and often ^°bowcd y 
pneumonia, should be dealt with by killing off the affect 


bird, unless it is a very valuable one. . 

Tuberculosis, or “ going light *’ as it is commonly cal e 
in poultry circles, is a conta^us disease. Found more 
generally amongst adult birds, it is said to be contracte 
from food or water contaminated by the droppings of 
infected birds, which conUun the causal agent. Birds 
suffering from this disease will readily be recognised from 
their anaemic or unthrifty appearance. It is useless to 
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treat the birds affected: they are “yf^rra^ 

burned Where valuable birds arc concerned, a vetennaty 

birds have been running can be left empty . ^ 

two after disinfection, it is a good P 

encouraged by dirty, danip, and badly venblatedtome^ 
The tubercuUn test for identification cle*Ung a 

stages of infection is essenUal for completely cle.^ng 

"FLom-rir. Losses occasi^ally 
in full lay from peritonitis. This « 

? is\t:lrdVyte“itV7^^^^^^^^ by some sharp 

'“po;c is a very ~oos dtose^wWA attacte 
adult poultry stock. Other names u.. n can be 

diphtheric roup, avain cheesy matter 

recognized by a discharge from the > » 

in the mouth, and , break of this disease 

wattles, mere there is a bad ou brcaK oi m 

very heavy mortality °^“'^' bnuld be destroyed. A 
doctor infected birds, and 'key 

vaccine for the protection of fowls against P“^ rbat 
issued by the Ministry of the disease for 

this vaccine will keep the birds birds 

at least four months, and that gj j subject 

have been treated with “'^'birto'y ^ulft- Birds suBject 

to this treatment are not affect^ in their 

Fo^vl Paralysis incura-lymrhonas'os^) « ^'d ^ “v 
caused a great dpi of ^JcCn^tem. 

recent years. It is a disease aff g K-mohocvtcs can 
and invasion of almost “W y end 

occur, causing tumours of the o ry, p_ » wine 

X'organs.® Us^Uy lanieness ^ and° t‘h= 

is first noUced. This rapidly Per the 

seem to lose the use of their legs. There is no cure lo 
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disease, which can only be diagnosed with 

after a microscopical examination. Paralytic sy“P 

similar to those seen in birds suffering from 

also found in birds affected tvith coccidiosis and 

worms, and may, in such case, be incorrectly attnbuted to 

fowl paralysis. . . 

Blackhead, the bugbear of turkey breeders, is a 
disease affecting the Uver and mtestmw, and 
attacking young birds under six months of age- 
birds appear to be listless and lose their appeUte. 
symptoms are accompanied by loss of flesh, a^ yello 
diarrhoea. The comb often becomes dark. The parasixc 
which causes the disease is said to be transmitted by cae«i 
worms- Post mortem examination shows the hw wtn 
depressed areas of a greyish brown colour surrounded by a 
zone of inflammation. . 

Treatment is usually of a preventive nature. Immediate^ 
the disease is discovered, affected birds should be separated 
from the rest of the flock, the latter being moved to fresh 
ground. There are several preparations on the market 
for counteracting Blackhead. Injection of these prepara- 
tions wll give a bird a protection of short duration, ex- 
tending not more than ten days. Repeated injections zee 
required at that interval to prolong the effect. Birds whi^ 
have already contracted the infection will possibly w 
saved if treated immediately. Turkeys and fowls should 
not be mixed. Hens or chicks can contaminate the ground. 

Aspergillosis is most conunoo in young chicks. When 
affected they will be found gasping and breathing heavily. 
Diarrhoea also occurs. There is no known cure for the 
disease, which is caused by the spores of a fungus found 
in stale or mouldy food, damp and musty litter. These 
should be avoided. 

White Comb or Fana is due to fungus, and can be 
flctccted when white spots bc^ to appear on the comb 
and wattles. These increase and sometimes spread down 
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DISEASES 

disease - *=e jecogn^ 
by a sticky whitish discharge which becomes 

This collects on the feathers round they ic 

red and inflamed. Alfected r“gl[ and 

from the rest of the flock. It is pr ^ feathers 

bum them, but if vent syringed 

should be cleansed wi* ''‘Sinfcm trouble 

with a mild antisepuc daily. It diseased cockerel 

is usually brought on to “ This is another 

which infects the hens it has P“‘ ' wed. 
reason for carefully inspeebng aU ramibalism, feather 
Though not diseases, the f "rcuS here. 
pecking and egg eating may ^ ^vell as with 

Cannibalism can occur mth ad^t stMk ^ ^ 
young chickens. It is 'm ,. br™Kong <!"■ other 
reared intensively, than ,oo much starch 

systems. Overcrowding, lack rc^ contribu- 

or too little protein if the trouble is not 

tory causes. Losses may be sen , wrds arc upon 
chmked. Cannibalism is o.°‘ TbWs Sn m look bare 
free mnge. When it s ,^f,hen ™tch must be 

in patches, particularly round th . . j started at 

kepVfor this trouble, and when found j eT The 

once. The cause, if i"°'™^^^''^te^ua^tmaTed with 
chickens aficcted should have the pec pa 

Stockholm tar. ,i„iiar to cannibalism and should 

Feather ncekinpstswiccsmttaT 

be treated in the same wuy. 1^ (,;,d 

however, be due to ? “^^d^roundl^e affected 

should be dusted with sodium flounoc roun 

parts. 
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Ezs eating, usually found with birds kept in confine- 
ment or small runs, can be a greater nuisance if oot soon 
stamped out. The habit may arise from various causes ; 
a lack of calcium in the shape of oyster shell or limestone 
grit, or thin-shelled eggs breaking in the nest, may st^ 
the trouble. Too Tew nests, or shortage of nesting material 
may be the cause of broken eggs. Probably the best 
thing to do when the culprit is caught is to wring its neck 
and have it for the table. Meanwhile put a few china 
eggs in the nests and remedy any shortage that may has’C 
occurred. Nests should alwaj-s be in the darkest part 
of the house and kept well littered. 

Many diseases can be controlled by proper attention, 
and being aware that trouble may arise from new birds 
or second-hand equipment brou^l on to the holding. 
Also that disease can be introduced through the eggs. A 
thorough inspection of all stock daily will save a deal of 
trouble. All birds should be regularly blood tested. 
Proper ventilation will prevent colds, and correct feeding 
prevent rickets. 



CHAPTER Xlll 

SOME representative FARMS 

A Pedigree Breeder’. “ 

Table Poaltry Plant, a Cencra 
Small Holding* 

THE day I visited the Accredited Breeding Fa™ 

Johnstone at Woodchurch in cn PP 

a-^-Sr.-sss— 

rr;'tS^!Lis?tC^^was 

Mr. Johnstone, with his usual courtesy, pui ui 

disposal quite willingly. ..munched at the “ Limes 
Mr. Johnstone has been « People 

Poultry '\,°°''??“'?Kent a^ Wo^church, with 

famdiar with “'= surrounding the village 

Its picturesque church “"d “O j. country 

green, will also know what n pretty parr 

this is. ^ Johnstone took me 

Before walking round the . . I n,y work 

into his office. -‘This is sa M “ I 

has to be done, nc aaiu. 

THE OFFICE StOE. gO^^^jn™ 

• ne “^0 letters wll arriv’c by the morning s p * 

times as many as 30 letters irai am j 

S5,t;sri-r 9:rr,J« »» ->■ 
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Most ofths Itucrs ss-ai conloin orders 

”?tave to be looked op. pedigrees looked overjOnd orto 
books gone throogh to make sure an 
a certain date, perhaps some months ahead. It ^ 
c^t from -ft-hat I saw that the office s>de of a 
rSy farmer’s business »-as a forrnidable affao, and 
called for the expenditure of a lot of time. 

■Whilst tiere have been pedigree poultry farmers m 
industry for many years, it is o^ in recent 
have had AcCTcdited farms. These are. rn bnef. fa^ 
sponsored by the Ministry of Agnmlmre. “ 

iS^ion the farms receive the offinal ^ * 

MkStry. and are registered as holdings where hatchi^ 
cess, day old chicks, or growing and adult stKk, M “ 
tjurchased, with the assurance that the best can be obtain 
there. It will be realised that a farm does not rcOT« 
accreditation unless the stock is of a high order. JJto 
this class of farm comes the limes Poultry Farm, wmen 
is some 18 acres in extent, and all of it is grass. A ^ 
Mr. Johnstone informed me that he did no mowing 
at all, as he ran a flock of sheep to keep the grass down for 

The breeds of poultry kept are Light Sussex, Mode 
Island Reds and Brown Leghorns. Pure-bred stock is got 
from these breeds, but Browm Leghorn 
THE BREEDS. cocks arc mated to Light Sussex 

pullets and Rhode Island Red pullets 
to produce a cross which Mr. Johnstone says is 
popular to-day. In normal times Mr. Johnstone runs 2,0W 
stock birds, all of which arc trap-nested and recorded in 
their pullet as his business demands. The farm 

carries two Cabinet Incubators of a capacity of 12,000 eggs. 
Mr. Johnstone has run these for some years, and he is so 
satisfied with them that nothing would induce him to change 
to other tjpes. The total brooder capacity is 4,500. The 
Urge brooder house was well filled on my visit to the farm. 
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and I was able to see a fine coUectioii of virile youngsters of 
different ages. The house was divided into sections well 
boarded up to prevent draughts, and a sun balcony was 
attached to allow the chicks to get out into the air. Heat was 
obtained from the pyramid type of oil brooder. Mr. 
Johnstone informed me that only cross-bred chicks were 
brooded intensively, the pure-bred stock being brooded out 
of doors in small unit brooders, and foster mothers, about 
150 capacity, and from these chicks go out on to the grass 
when a few days old. After the brooder stage the chicks go 
out on range into paddocks kept closely grazed by sheep. 
These paddocks are only used for poultry during the rearing 
season. Here the birds arc accommodated in Sussex 
night arks and small unit houses, h was interesting to 
note that there were no wired runs in these paddocks, the 
chicks being allowed to range at will. Mr. Johnstone told 
me that he had no trouble whatever from birds crowding 
at idght into a few arks. He thought he avoided this by 
keeping the birds confined to the arks for the first week, or 
ten days, and towards the end of that lime letting them out 
in the c\’ening and giving (hem their last feed just in front 
of the ark. As might be expected from a farm of this 
description, one docs not see large laying houses scattered 
round the fields, since the whole business is devoted to the 
sale of hatching eggs and stock. So the housing is of the 
small unit breeding pen type, w’cll spaced out, with adequate 
wire runs attached. Some 30JOOO chicks arc as a rule 
hatched out each season. 

Both the wTt- and dry-mash systems of feeding are 
practised at “ The Limes.*’ With all the trapnesting that 
has to be undertaken on a farm of this 
WMPETINT description it IS not surprising that a 

fairly large, and certainly a competent 
staff must be employed. In addition to 
Mr. Johnstone himself, who is very actively engaged in the 
work, there is also a foreman, who docs the incubation and 
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rearing, a second man who does S 

after the stock, and a third man who fills m with the 

work as, and when, required. ,, , , v,,. „nt 

I notice oi the mating list that Mr. 
out for the present season, that he supplies day-old ^ck 
to order only, that all breeding stock is 
and only birds of good type, health, and eye j 

included in the breeding pens, that birds are f^Sulat y 
to the Laying Tests, where many honours have been , 
and that all stock is regularly blood tested. _ 

To give an illustration of the work entailed on a Feoi^c 
Poultry Farmer's plant 1 quote further from Mr. Johnston 
mating list. “ Special Pen A.l contains 2-. 3-, 4-yMr ol 
hens of good size, eye colour and plumage, with me 
following records : — 


Ring Kos. 

4S weeks* record 

Ring Nos. 

48 weeks* record 


965 

229 

971 

225 

230 

211 

406 

401 

325 

206 

205 

204 


208 

203 

266 

208 

208 

207 

415 

373 

376 

201 

197 

194 


Mated to a well-marked cockerel, with blood-red eyes, 
direct from H. D. Barley, from a tested dam, her rMord 
206 specials, 38 first— 244 eggs in 44 weeks. Sire s (wm 
record 44 weeks— 91 specials, 143 first and second— 2J0 
eggs. All eggs from this pen 2} ozs. and over and marked 
with bird’s number.” . 

This extract gives some idea of the enormous amount o 
work entailed, and detail to be undertaken, in order to 
have available the information a prospective buyer wi 
probably require. To attain proficiency, in this branch 
of the poultry industry reqiures years of steady building up» 
and fortunate the poultryman who now has such oflBciaUy 
recognised reliable establishments from which to purchaw. 
It is his own fault if he does not take advantage of the 
opportunity offered to him. 
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An Egg Farai 

Sheffield Egg Farm was as near the ideal holding, to my 
way of thinking, that I have ever come across. I had 
certainly seen its like on the cover of 
30 ACRES. magazines advocating a “ Back to the 

land ” polity, but I had never hoped to 
run across it in the rough and tumble of every day life. It 
possessed nearly all the amenities one looked for but 
seldom found. About 30 acres in extent, the farm was close 
to a village but not of the village. It was so secluded and 
shut off that it might have been a hundred miles away from 
another habitation. A good hard road ran down to it 
from the local railway station, which was about half*a*inile 
away. A frequent service of buses to neighbouring towns 
was close by. 

When I paid my visit to the farm, the first thing that 
struck me was its neat lay-out. Sheffield Farm was 
evidently not meant for a poultry farm 
LAY-OUT. in the first instance. Adjacent to the 

farm-house were two ranges ofbuildmgs 
substantially built of brick, and in excellent condition. 
One small building had been converted into an incubator 
room, and from the hatching records I was shown I should 
think it was admirable for (he purpose to which it had been 
turned. A cow shed was fitted up with a range of fattening 
coops, an open cart shed was used to store the poultry 
manure. There v^re two good granaries, one over the 
other, for storing the feeding stuffs. Other buildings 
served the purpose of egg packing room, oil store, coal 
store and plucWng shed. Mr. Sheaf, the tenant, must have 
been sa\*ed the expenditure of a deal of capital when he 
found these buildings to hand, and lequirinc practically 
no expense on conversion. He informed me that be took 
the place over after it had been used as a general holding, 
and that it had never before been run as a poultry farm. 
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The place was well fenced, with one or two ^ 

woodland to add to its attraction, and— an undoumeo 
blessing— mMn water was laid on to the farm and eve 

As its name implies, I found that Sherfield 
■was run for the production of eggs for the tabw. 

least that was its main object. lrue,a 
PRODUCTION OF few dozen eggs were sold for 
EGGS. and some day-old chicks disposed ot 

locally, but no attempt was made to 
advertise or push this trade. Neither were any du(js, 
geese or turkeys kept on the farm. The only breed i 
found was the Light Sussex for the breeding pens, ano 
that these were crossed with Rhode Island Red cockere 
to produce a sex-linked pullet for the laying houses. 
Mr. Sheaf informed me that he had for some ye^s kept 
pure White Leghorns and White Wyandottes. Whilst he 
was satisfied with the egg yield from these two breeds, an 
whilst the Wyandotte cockerels made a good price on the 
market for table, he did not regret the change. 
was giving him a good egg supply, and he had no difficulty 
in getting rid of all the cockerels he did not want, at day old, 
or eight weeks old in some cases, to a neighbouring Table 
Poultry Plant. He had found the disposal of the Wmte 
Leghorn cockerels quite a problem and on some occasio^ 
had no option but to kill them off as soon as he could 
distinguish them from the pullets. Now he kept back 
just what cockerels he thou^t he would require, to do a 
little table work after his incubation was finished, and so 
provide some birds for his own household, and some for 
marketing also. 

The total head of laying stock was about 1,500. These 
were housed in semi-inlensive houses of good construction, 
each taking about 250 birds. The 
THE HOUSES. houses were well spaced over the grass- 
land and were provided with runs of 
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ample dimensions, both in front and back. I asked 
Mr. Sheaf whether he was satisfied with units of 250 ; that I 
thought units of 150 were better and probably safer from a 
health point of view, but be assured me that he had not 
experienced any trouble in working on a larger unit. The 
houses were well broken up into sections, and on my 
visit I found everything scrupulously clean. As large as 
the runs were, I found them well worn round the outlets 
from the bouse. I was told the ground immediately in 
front of the houses was regularly swept, the droppings 
being carted away, and that the top spit of earth was 
removed and replaced by clean earth every year. 

Feeding was done on the dry-mash system which the 
birds had ad lib. A com feed was given at night in troughs, 
the birds being given as much as they 
FEEDING. would clear up in half an hour. In 

addition a light com feed was given in 
the litter in the house the first thing in the morning. Mr. 
Sheaf said he considered this scratch feed first thing started 
the birds exercising and was very beneficial to them. Each 
of the houses was fitted with com and mash bins in an 
annexe at the end. The bins were large enough to take a 
week’s supply of both com and mash, so one mixing and 
one delivery per week was all that was required in the way 
of feeding. TTic fact that there was a tap adjacent to each 
house was a boon, cspeci.ally in the hoi days of summer. 

There were about a dozen breeding pens wired \viih 
alternate runs, each pen bolding 10 hens and one male 
bird. 

The incubator room contained several hot-waicrand hot- 
air machines, of a capacity varying from 150 to 360 eggs. 
Mr. Sheaf told me that whilst he considered he did as well 
with hot-air as with hot-w-atcr machines, he was of the 
Opinion that on an average he got better results from the 
150 than the larger size incubators. 

The brooder house was a long, permanent structure 
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removed if necessary. Outlets from *“ J. 

to wired runs, the chicks havmg access to ^ ^ 
Attempts were made to keep these 
they must obviously very soon become the worse for 
Mr! Sheaf gave one the impression that he j 

if his rearing results were better ttan they ^ 

suggested that this might be met by fi™Bnp a stmbalco y 
for the chicks with a wire floor, instead of letting t 
the ground. It seemed to me that the latter must beconi 
foul despite aU the trouble that was taken j 

From the brooder house, the clucks, after ^ing c 
oEf, went straight out to their rearing ground, and 

allowed to range. They were acco - 
REARING modated in the ordinary Sussex nighi 

GROUND. arks, and these were so well spaced uj 

three or four acres of m«dow, tha 
it was not found necessary to wire the birds in. 
temporary wire fence was put round each ark when 
birds were first put out, but that was removed ^ter a 
few days, and Mr. Sheaf told me he had no diuicu y 
wtb the birds crowding into the wrong arks at tugn • 
Dry mash was fed in hoppers attached to each ark, an 
water was kept close at hand in each case. Being in a 
hunting county Mr. Sheaf found it wise to close up a 
his stock at night. The farm had two of these rearing 
paddocks each used in alternate years. When not m 
use Mr. Sheaf had no ififficulty in letting off the grass- 
land to a neighbouring farmer. The chicks remain on 
range until the time comes for them to go into their 
laying quarters. 

In a smaller paddock cockerels are run by themsch^* 
These are also housed in arls until the time comes for 
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fattening (hem. They are then brought 
PADDOCK. "in to the fattening cages where they are 

trough fed on the orthodox mixture of 
Sussex Ground Oats and skim milk for two or three weeks, 
the time depending on the readiness of the birds to consume 
their food. Killing and plucking by hand is done on the 
farm and the birds are sent away by train, about thirty 
at a time packed in the Sussex Ped, to the wholesale markets 
in London. 

All eggs are marketed through a Packing Station. 

I asked Mr. Sheaf whether he had ever considered doing 
a retail trade in eggs and poultry, but he said he did not 
iWnk the trouble Involved was worth it, and that he much 
preferred the wholesale markets. 

Mr, Sheaf, I gathered, did the whole of the work himself. 
Certainly he did not employ any outside labour. It did 
seem to me, however, that members of his household took 
a lively interest in the poultry, and I formed the impression 
that he was able to call on help from them when the 
necessity arose. 

Certainly this was a wclLnin little farm. The fact that ii 
was so well provided with buildings which were included in 
the rent, helped materially when initial outlay had to be 
considered. The acreage of the farm was ample and 
enabled certain areas to be rested when occasion demanded. 

A Table Poultry Plant 

The Table Poultry producing farm of Mr. Smith was a 
compact little holding with no large fields to tramp over. 

Nc^'c^thcIe5S it was a hive of industry 
TABLE PLANT. Somchmv this kind of establishment 
suggests factory lines more than any 
other sort of poultry holding. It was, howev-er, typical 
of the successful Table farm. The first thing that impresswl 
one was the absence of breeding pens and large lajang 
houses. In one fairly large paddock were Sussex night* 
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arks, most of tiem in use for growing 
balcony running the whole length of f„ni one 

a broote house was fairly fuU of buds f M “o 

week to six 'weeks old ; a large open shed was ull i 
capacity with crated birds, and rn an ^tad 

plScking was nearly finished at “d of wto Im 

obviously been a very busy morning. Such is a biros > 

view of the present day Table Plant. ^„„rtAnuslv 

Though having plenty to do, Mr. Smith c 
gave mf of his experience and time to talk about b 
^ particular class of work. I was sur 

REGULAR pised ^ear that he was able to get 

INTAKE. all the day-old chicks he , 

, during the year from Hatcheries a^ 

Bree^ng Establishments. I know of course there would m 
no difficulty in the spring months, but he assured me 
were forthcoming at other seasons. For the greater pan 
of the year he was able to get cockerel chickens, at omer 
times when, perhaps, incubation had to be don^pecja y 
for him, he had to take pullet chickens as well. The wno 
success of the place depended upon a regular intake of day- 
olds each week and a corresponding output of chicke^ t 
market, also each week. This went on for ten moiUns 
the year. The remaining two months were devoted to a 
thorou^ clean-up of the plant, housing, utensils ana 
appliances, and time for a break for the staff. It will re^uy 
be appreciated that being able to purchase reliable <wy- 
olds does materially affect the working of such a holding 
breeding pens and incubation being dispensed with, an 
attention simply concentrated on the rearing, fattening and 
marketing of the birds. 

I gathered that Mr. Smith himself had retired from work 
in the city and that he had started Ms farm for the benefit 
of an only son. Mr. Smith certainly took an active interest 
in the place and with bis boy, a lad of about 18, took charge 
of all the rearing. The fattening side of the business he— 
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wisely I think — ^left in the hands of an experienced fattener. 
He told me he had a very great difficulty in getting a good 
man to satisfy him in the class of work turned out, but 
he thought he had at last succeeded. When I subsequently 
inspected the birds being packed for market, I think I 
agreed with him. 

The whole of the work on this holding revolved around 
the intention to market 55 birds a day, 4 days a week, for 
10 months of the year. This meant an 
MARKETING. output of some 9,460 fully-fattened 

4 to 4^ lb. birds in the 10 months. 
Marketing was only done by Mr. Smith on 4 days a week, 
because, according to him, the best prices were not got 
on a Saturday market, and also it allowed Friday and 
Saturday for cleaning up. Neither was any killing done 
on Sundays for the Monday market. Since 220 birds 
were marketed each week, an intake of 250 day-olds was 
needed weekly, and this number allowed for a loss in rearing 
and unthrifty chicks of 12 per cent. AH day olds purchased 
carried a guarantee that the parent stock had passed the 
agglutination test for B.W.D. and had a clean bill of 
health. 

When they arrived, day-olds w’cre boused in a large 
brooder house, where they remained for from 6 to 8 
weeks, according to the weather, having access to a sun 
balcony from the first. Heat was obtained from oil- 
burning hovers. Dry-mash and a little grain was the 
system followed for feeding. 

Just before leaving the brooder the chicks were culled 
any unthrifty birds being destroyed. Mr. Smith said this 
saved a lot of disappointment and wony in the long run. 
He was very much against carrying what he called 
** passengers.” 

The arks I found were enclosed in good size runs, 
contrary to the practice on most places, but Mr. Smith 
fell quite satisfied with the plan, sa)ins he did not find 
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unrestricted range an uranixed blessing. Here also chicks 
were fed on dry-mash and gram. r„„.„ine 

At 14 weeks, exactly, birds ff “S 

coops. Mr. Smith was very partimlar about ‘“S- ^ ’ 
had to come away to the day, and njjiier 

remain on the score that they would benefit by anoth 
week on grass. He had tried the latter ptart>“ 
the early days, only to find himself eventually with a croud 
of duels encumbering the arks, of aU ages, and of question- 

Fattening coops were housed in open shed^ the latter 
provided with shutters which could he closed after feeding, 
putting the birds into semi-darkness, and inducmg rest. 

Here 1 was introduced to the fattener, a ^'“1 “usrex 
feeder, who, I was quick to see, knew his wort n 
informed me that he kept the birds oa 
FEEDING. the trough for about a fortmght and 

then crammed for the next seven 
The feeding was on the usual lines, advocated in tlus boo , 
viz., Sussex Ground Oats and milk for both trough an 
cramming, except that in the latter case mutton fat w^ 
added to the mixture. Here again I found no passengers 
were allowed, the whole of a particular batch of the sam 
age having to go to market the same week. The fattener, 
in addition to feeding bis birds, prepares the fattens 
mixture, keeps his shed cleaned out, does the pluclaDg ' 
(by machine in tlus case) and docs the packing for ' 

The only help he gels is from a couple of women who 
come up on market days for which they are paid piece- 
work rates. ' . . 

The finished bird on Mr. Snuth’s farm is 17 weeks oio 
and I should say the average dead weight (i-5*» 
feathers) is 4i lb. A good many of the birds scale 
5 lb., but when pullets arc used the weight is nearer 
than 5 lb. u.- it 

I was interested to see on this establishment birds being 
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marketed in the non-returnable packages in dozen and half- 
dozen boxes. Any odd birds left over were sold locally 
without any trouble. These birds were beautifully finished 
and packed in a first-class manner. They all went to the 
wholesale market, and I felt they could, and would, bold 
their own with any consignments that might be coming in 
from abroad. 

The Poultry DEPARThjENT of a General Farm 
It was with some hesitation that 1 rang up Mr. J. H. Berry 
of Crundale House Farm to enquire whether I might have 
the opportumty of looking over his poultry department. 
I knew that he was a very busy man, for he was engaged not 
only in working two large farms, but was also actively 
interested in various public aOairs. Mr. Berry was, 
however, not only willing that I should see his poultry, 
but offered to accompany me round his farm, an offer of 
which I was glad to take full advantage. Crundale House 
Farm I found, comprised some 250 acres, of which 140 are 
arable, 20 acres fruit, 15 acres pasture, and 75 acres down- 
land. The farm is sitiuited in a dip of the North Do^vns and 
is about 200 feet above sea level. 

I soon found that Mr. Berry, whilst professing to being 
no poultryman, was keenly interested in the poultry depart- 
ment, running it on up-t(^ate lines as a 
UP-TO-DATE separate department, and requiring it to 

LINES. pay its way. Particularly emphatic I 

found him on the subject of keeping 
only the best, and to that end, he insisted on regular culling. 
At the end of the season, he wnt further, and called in a 
professional culler, for a final culling of the flock, with 
instructions to discard anything not of first-efass qualft}*. 
That being the polic>*, one would not be suprised to hear 
that I was able to sec a first rate lot of birds. \STicn we 
started out on our round Mr. Berry laughingly suggested I 
should keep my cyts skinned for dud birds, offering to put a 
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contritation mto the Red Cross " 

bird I could point out to hun. I "““".“bos any 

end of the afternoon I was not able to find the 

heavier as a result of the challenge. _ , , » Ppds 

"'^ile stock on the farm consists of ^1°/= 

and a beautiful lot of birds they were. The P«““‘ JL 

stock is approximately 1,000. Incidenmlly, Mr. Berry ay 

he may increase this to 2^.000 buj °arrbteeding 
number. Of the number kept, about 200 are ore e 

hens which arc kept pure. M *'‘b 'A, for 

I was shown the Rhode Islarrd Rad cockered bought mj ^ 
the coming season’s activities. Mr. Ber^ ‘°l“housht 
friend, in whose judgment he had eve^ b’nf them 

these birds for him and that he had paid £5 for “ah of h in 
They were a mcc bunch. Breeatng 


and mat ne naa pam - , 

They were a mcc bunch. Breeding 
FLOCK MATING, done on the flock mating 

bird to some twenty hens. M 
bird is included at the commencement of 
season to allow for the hens ^niaining properly 
if one falls out on the way. One feature 1 ^00 

House Farm was of particular interest. Of about » 
pullets reared for egg production, some 600 are maiea 
their first season to Black Leghorn Cockerels, the eggs wmg 
sold for hatching. Mr. Berry pointed out that cmc 
hatched from tMs mating were not pures, and would 
ultimately find their way into breeding pens, but wouio 
used simply for egg production. I was informed 
ready sale was found for all eggs that came from Ihiscros^ 
mating. ^ 

At present no incubation is done on the farm, aii egs 
being sent away for hatclung. The day-olds are 
and only pullet chicks returned for rearing, with me 
exception of a few cockerels which are included for rwri g 
table-chicks for the house. The pullet chicks are inten- 
sively reared in a brooder house divided into six sertio » 
each taking 100 chicks. The chicks arc brooded under an 
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on-buming pyramid hover. Each section of the brooder 
house is effectively boarded off to prevent floor draughts. 
A sun parlour to allow the chicks to get into the fresh air and 
sun, is built on to the front of the house. 

From this brooder house chicks are transferred to arks, 
placed as a rule in the orchards. I asked Mr. Berry whether 
he had ever had any trouble with his 
fN THE birds as the result of eating fallen fruit. 

ORCHARDS. He replied in the negative. The housing 

is on what may be termed the small-unit 
system. There are a few permanent houses on the pasture 
land, and these take up to 150 birds each. I noticed in 
these particular houses that the perches were placed at right 
angles to the back of the bouse. Underneath the dropping 
boards were nest boxes. 

Slatted-floor houses were used in the orchards. A 
portable type of house was in use for taking the birds onto 
the stubble in the Autumn. Mr. Berry %va5 N‘cr>’ keen about 
this and said the whole of his stock was so transferred, the 
birds having to find all their food there as long as there were 
any gleanings to be had. 

I was told that the whole of the stock was shut up at night, 
however far the birds might be from the farm buildings. 

Mr. Berry informed me that blood testing was done 
regularly, every year. 

Whilst the chicks were being brooded, the dry-mash 
system of feeding was used, but as soon as the grow’ing 
stock went out onto range, it— together with the adult 
birds— was fed on one wet-mash and one grain feed per day. 
I was interested, in view of experimental work in which I had 
been engaged, to find that the wet-mash had a good quantity 
of steamed potatoes in it. Mr. Berry informed me that the 
use of potatoes as an important part of the mash had been 
fiilly justified by the results be had obtained. 

One man was responsible for the whole of the poultry 
work, which, in addition to that already mentioned. 
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includes rearing a few 
ONE MAN for >h= 

a.SPONS,EEE. 

also forthcoming if houses have to >« fto 

of the farm to another, or anything should ans 

'^Tleft Crundale House Farm filing 

this system of .’jH TL”* „a thiy 

Plenty of sweet ground is avaiteble for'’'™s, ® J 
under ideal conditions. As birds arc on ft 8 
wiring is necessary. The exercise the birds are am 
obtain must make for good virile stock. 

A Smau. HouiiNO. 

Mrs. Shan’s small holding stands up among the ^ 
about 500 feet above sea level. It is one of the preW^ 
unspoiled parts of the country I taow. 
UP AMONG On a cleat day one can sm *= 

THE HILLS. and when the wind is in the "S*'' ^ 

tion, one can taste the salt bw^ 
eonung up from the sea. I say Mrs. Slums hddmg. 
because Mr. Shan's work takes him away from home 

the greater part of the day. „cViusv 

When I arrived one sunny morning. Mrs. Shan was j 

making chutney. “ I was hoping to caU when you wot 

busy,” I remarked. Then you must come in the 
of the night ! ” she replied. .„„ri«:es 

Woodlands Farm, as this little holding is called. co®P^ , 
house, biuldings, a good garden with some fruit trees an 
about ten acres of pasture. t. « fii** 

A couple of cows and a heifer are kept ; also when 
opportunity arises, one or two bull calves, or a heifer « 
are brought along for market. The care of the 
growing stock are' the province of Mr. Shan who also a 
the milking, before going off to his own work. 
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Several weaner pigs are bought in during the year and 
fattened, and it was with not a little pride that Mrs. Shan 
told me “They are killed, dressed, and smoked on the 
premises,” and she held up for exhibition a nice piece of 
smoked bacon. 

A few rabbits are bred and fattened for the table. Ayles- 
bury ducks are hatched for the same purpose, and about a 
dozen turkeys are brought along for the Christmas market. 

To inspect the poultry section was the main object of my 
visit to Woodlands Farm. 

Mrs. Shan told me that she always tried to keep an 
average of 120 layers. I noticed that these were of the 
Plymouth Rock breed, and a very fine looking lot of birds 
they were. Housed in the ordinary type of sraafi roosting 
house, fitted with nest boxes, there were about sixty in 
each house. They had the run of a five-acre meadow, 
where the cattle also grazed. Asked why she had chosen 
this particular breed, Mrs. Shan said she considered she got 
a good supply of nice eggs from them, they were very hardy, 
and also the cockerels made good table birds which she 
found no difficulty in selling. A com feed which was 
broadcast in the grass wns given to the 
MANAGEMENT. birds when first let out. In the late 
afiemoon a wet-mash made up of 
boiled wheat and a little maize is mixed with skim milk, 
being dried off \rith middlings. This is v'aricd with a mash 
made up of potatoes and Sussex Ground Oats rubbed off 
with middlings. Skim milk is also added to the mash. 
About 150 chicks arc reared annually by broody bens, 
which also hatch out the eggs. The hen is confined to the 
coop for a short while after hatching, but later she is let out 
to roam and forage with her youngsters. Mrs. Shan docs 
not think it extraordinary to rear all the chicks hatched 
out ; on the other hand she is perturbed if the losses 
amount to more than one or two. If possible all hatching is 
done in the month of March. Wet-mash consisting of 



TjStor 4 = and thn 

L=, for the van caUs to colkct tte =8^ 

from what I saw. Mrs. Shan has a large bov d 

A naddockof about tl^ am«^ 1 nourt^^ 


hayandastackin which biginroadsnai^raj ^ 

stood in the farmyard. 1 ^ ^.“vj^^r^y 

been purchased for the stock im many > • As one 

ate busy in hay makmg time, ? 5 r,,i« and 

would erpect, the pigs were being fattened ^ as 

The same Sie was taken in the preparabon of their meals as 

was oven to those got ready for the birds. , 

Before leaving Woodlands 1 was given '“^as 

sampled one of the Plymouth ^k eggs. ^ ^ ^5 

rich as anyone could desire. On enquiry 1 found that , 
butter was home-made. 


jtter was home-made. . „ t Mrs. 

“How do you manage about shopping, I ^ 

Shan, “Weil,” she replied. “The grocer calls here abou 
once a fortnight, and the baker a bit more frequently, 0 
we see to it that we do not go short. How long ‘ J „ 
working day?” I ventured. “ From dayhght to 
she replied. " And after that I clean the eggs. 

you change the life if given the opportumty? 

“ Not for one minute,’’ she protested. “ I would not chm^ 
it for anj-thing. There is plenty to do I admit, but 8"“?” 
up, and going out in all vreathers wet or fine, to sre m 
stock, will keep anyone healthy, and you will have no neeo 
the chemist’s shop.” ,c;nV 

I came away from Woodlands having seen much to tn^ 

about The night before. I had lUtened to a debate on tne 
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wireless which I thought suggested there should be no place 
in the future, for the small farm. Here was someone 
willing to work very hard, not wanting supervision or inter- 
ference, knowing the work, and only wishing to be allowed 
to get a fair living for her exertions. 
STAKE IN THE We have heard in the past, and may do 

COUNTRY. again, of bringing the Townsman to the 

land, and helping him to establish him- 
self. Could not some help be extended to those already 
there, and who wish to remain ? Could they not be given 
a stake in the country ? In the past a good deal of our 
dairy'produce and eggs came from the continent, from the 
land of peasant proprietorship. Is it beyond the bounds of 
possibility to establish something of the same sort in this 
country 7 



CHAPTER XIV 

records. 


Keeping Records. The necessity for tcorking to 
a system. Recording details of hatching, rearing, 
marketing and casualties. Some notes on 
keeping accounts. 


The keeping of records is nsuanjf 
breeder who mast know the life history of the birds 
holding, and the commercial ^ 
RECORDS weU ask to be saved from adding it 

his other multifarious duties. Far from 
adding to these duties however, it can be made the . 
saving a lot of work and worry. A man my think 
knows his holding in and out. just what numbers he 
one time, how many casualties he has sustained, say “ 
the previous three months. It is suggested 
keeping some records, he may well find himself wid^ 
mark. Especially where table poultry are conceme^ 
hatching, rearing, fattening and marketing are 
regularly week by week for perhaps ten months of ’ 

or even without a break, some check up is necessary, 
birds will range from day old to about 18 weeks, and i 
very easy for stock on a large holding of this description 
have disappeared for some little lime, before bemg 
covered, if the loss is found out at all. . 

The writer, who has been concerned with table pou ^ 
for many years, devised what he considers a simple . 

enable him to keep his finger on aU t 
SIMPLE PLAN. stock. By its use he was enabled t 
know just what he would be doing 
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any one week in the year, and could sec his work for months 
ahead. The routine work such as cleaning out can be so 
arranged that it will not clash with a killing and marketing 
day. Care can be taken that no hatching takes place, or 
any shifting of chicks, has to be done on a Saturday, 
Sunday or Bank Holiday. The farmer can know just bow 
many birds he will be marketing on any particular day, 
some time ahead ; he will know the exact age of the batch 
to be sold, and if he is wise he will let the whole batch go 
and not carry over any passengers till they have grown a 
little more ; these birds which are probably unthrifty, have a 
habit of being left too long for their own good, or the 
farmer’s pocket, and they are belter sold. 

It is suggested that the plan set out below is capable wth 
adjustment to suit any type of poultry farm. The Ground 
Plan would be better drawn out or painted on a sheet of 
plywood or some such material as it will have to be used 
constantly for pinning up tickets of identification in the 
appropriate squares. 

Fig. 34 shows the rough plan of a simple Table Poultry 
holding, where no Breeding Stock is kept and hatching eggs 
arc purchased regularly week by week. Two hundred eggs 
arc purchased each week, a 65 per cent, hatch is allowed 
for, and an outside figure of 20 per cent, loss from deaths 
and culls in rearing estimated for the whole year. It will 
not of course alwaj's be as much as this. 

Castialty Sheet (D) (to hang up near the Ground Plan of 
the Plant). 

January 4ih 1 (B.H.I.) 

„ 6th 3 (B.H.I.) 

February 9th 2 (B.H.Z) 

I3lb 1 (B.H.I.) 

„ 16th 2 (B.HJ.) 

H 16th I (B.H.4.) 

„ Uth I (CO.I.) 

„ 20th 1 (CO.I.) 



DIAGRAMMATIC PLAN 
INTENSIVE BROODER HOUSE (A) 
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March Ith 1 (AA.) 

„ 8th 1 {A.2.)etc.,ctc. 

B. H.=Brooder House 

C. O.e=Carry-on Section 
A=*Arks 

• F=a Fattening Shed 

IVork Sheets (E) (assuming operations to start in January). 

(*) 


January 4th Tues. Batch 1 day olds 


„ 11th „ 

2 .. „ 

„ I8th „ 


25th 

4 e, „ 

a) 

February 1st Tues. Batch 

5 day olds 

»* 

1 to carry on rearer 

tf Stb 

6 day olds 


2 carry on 

„ 15th (t » 

7 day olds 

„ ,, 

3 carry on 

„ 22nd „ „ 

8 day olds 

?* „ 

4 carry on 

„ 29lh 

9 day olds 

.. t* 

5 cany on 


1 to arks 

P) 

March 7th Tues. Batch 

10 day olds 

»* t* 

6 to carry on 

»» •• 

2 to arks 

H I4lh „ 

1 1 day olds 

rf •* 

7 to carry on 

•* »* 

3 to arks 


March 
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March 21st Tucs. Batch 12 day olds 

„ ». 8 to carry on 

„ 4 to arks 

„ 28th „ „ 13 day olds 

„ „ 9 to carry on 

- „ 5 to arks 


April 


(4) 


4th Tues. Batch 14 day olds 
„ „ 10 carry on 

.. .. 6 to arks 

11th 

„ „ 15 day olds 

„ „ 11 to carry on 

„ „ 7 to arks 

18th 

„ „ 16 day olds 

„ „ 12 to carry on 

„ „ 8 to arks 

25th 

„ „ 17 day olds 

„ „ 13 to cany on 

„ „ 9 to arks 

„ „ to fattening 

shed 


May 


(5) 


2nd Tues. Batch 


9th ” 
16th ” 


18 day olds 

14 to cany on 

10 to arks 

2 to fattening shed 

19 day olds 

15 to carry on 

11 to arks 

3 to fattening shed 

20 day olds 

16 to carry on 

12 to arks 

4 to fattening shed 
1 kill and market 
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21 day olds 

17 to carry on 

13 to arks 

5 to fattening shed 

2 kill and market 

22 day olds 

18 to carry on 

1 4 to arks 

6 to fattening shed 

3 kill and market 

These working sheets should explain themselves, and 
they deal with three complete batches from day-old stage 
to killing. It will be noticed that 
WORKING Tuesday is the day in each week on 

SHEETS. which all work, i.e., moving birds from 

one section to another, and killing, is 
stated to take place. It is obvious that it cannot all be 
done in one day and (he work sheet is merely a guide or 
reminder that in that particular week, all the work set out 
must be commenced on Tuesday and carried on until 
completed. Monday is left free for cleaning up after the 
week-end. 

It will also be noticed to the work sheets that the birds 
are killed after three weeks fattening when 19 weeks old. 
This is subject to adjustment and can be carried out after 
two v.*ceks conditioning, if it is considered the birds are 
ripe for marketing. 

From the work sheets the ground plan is made up c\ery 
time birds arc mo\‘cd. Take the date May 2nd for instance. 
The 18ih batch of day-olds has come in and will go into the 
brooder house and into brooders 7 and 8, A small ticket 
marked (B.18, May 2nd, 70) will be pinned on to square 7, 
and a similar one on to square 8. It is best to leave the 
number 70 in pendl. The ticket for batch 14 will be 
removed from numbers 9 and 10 brooders and put in to 


May 23rd Tues. Batch 

»» »♦ 

» I* 

M t* 

„ 38th „ „ 
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squares 5 aud 10 in the arks and those 

the tickets wiU be [attenin^heds. At each sta^ 

for batch 2 from numbers from Casualty Sheet D- 

tickets will be adjusted fo ^ formidable. It « 

It is hoped this plan d«^^2r L found boys able to 
teally very =.n-P>e. ^^„tely. S 

«oubT:tSrisvmyJiaH=‘^^^^ 

into where thousands of small birdsjre^^^^ 

holding. It « J -j jj of course necessary tha 

™ml^rs!'rs cffis “^^,"stt of books in which 

Every poultry fanner should only 

are recorded all his |ra^"| .,0 so. but weU*g‘ 

— rrp-o‘:=-?on^iS3 

and unprofitable spoU and gtung jonttcr, 

“u rbere-1 ^ 

Is nleded. F- " S Farm 
keeping there is A. C. ^ ; sjt out, m 

12 months. Just when Sn over, then 

circumstances. If a new holding is te S 

accounts should start at the same time. hooks, 

U poultry rsrja"‘ or som= 

then a start can be made on, say, Janiw 3 
people would prefer Mietetas Da^ i 3 ,he profit 

Briefly what one would want to ascenain 
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made in the^year, if any. Now profit 
cash, but also includes any increase 
at the end of the year. The fanner wdl also want to know 
how much he has paid out for ^ve 

purchase of stock and so on. I" o ' ess It 

to be a record kept to ascertain if he 
the end of the year than at 'h' ^ 
he himself owes more or less than he did P 
Therefore at the beginning of a tenancy, PJ ^ 

mencing to keep a set of amounts an 

valuation of everything on the hoimng, 

INVENTORY AND '^*'‘'^1' "'tWs°'*w!i! include 

VALUATION. should be made. This win mciu 

birds, implements, appliances, housing 
(if owned by the poultry farmer), jjgll 

Ilso any feeding stuffs and soo?\h“ Its a 

These should all be priced at what ^'dfout^list 

market value. At the same time should be made out a tm 
of debts connected with the faim owing by the farmer, ana 

a list of fann debts owing to him. «♦ ;n which are 

During the year a cash book should be kept m which arc 
recorded all farm receipts and payments, 
contain any private transactions. 

At the end of the year another ’ Am 

made, similar to the first one, but with 'h^ d'fferen«. Aj 
increase in live slock which has been ^rnd on the fam 
should not be included at market ''alue, u nfrected 

value. By this is meant a value which will • 

to any cstent by a rapid fluctuation in prices. The reason 
for this is obvious. Should pri^ for '“me rrason ha« 
soared highly during the year, then a go^ P 
shown, but it will only be a paper one, 

most probably be kept on for another year, o nriecs 

proportion of it. If the market value is takm and pn« 
faU in the following year, then a loss will be s^ow^ "h'^ 
again will be a paper one. Far better keep a fair pnee 
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fijed and use the same fi^re S. Md 

Sjnst themselves when Z 

any profit shown will at . (. yjaj>s working, 

^0 in this valuation at the end 01 a ye ^ 

implements and appliances V“ ^ a very V. 

If W ware P“rehased new and on^ med n j 
they will still be second-hand. They oo ^ 
prdbably going to be kept ^ extent of say 

to deal with them is to depreciate Perhaps 

10 per cent, at the end of ^ch wo-tang year « 

some things will better depr^iated at a litt^^ 

fiKute, and on the other hand some a iime Icss- 
figure is decided upon should be “red “c ^ “f the farm 
In addition to the inventory and valuation ot . 
at the end of the year, a list wiU have to be Prepa'^ 

, farm debts owmg by the farmer, uxr 

farm debts. wise a list of farm debts owing to him. 

FARM DEBTS. difference between 'be 

tionat the end of the year and 'bat '“ken at the comment 

ment of the year wiU show part of the PfoBt on ' ' 

providing the second valuation is higher 

^e profit will also be affected by the b=Wa=n 

debts due and owing to the farm at 'b= beSimi g 

year, as compared with those at the end of Zrtm'sales 

^ Finally the difference between money tfreree"! from M 

of produce and money spent out thing 

will ^ve the remaining profit, provided the receipt 

higher than the payments. 

If all these three items which represent profit a 
together, the total profit for the year is obtained. 

It must not be forgotten that any produce, eggs and m 
like, used by the farmer’s household, must be paid » 
the farm. Account should be kept of all small pay 
made in cash by the fanner. These are known as petty 
cash payments and should be debited say once a momo 
to the appropriate accounts. Often cash columns m 
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be miac to tult Individual 
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pocket book are used for the purpose of keeping track of 
these small payments. 

The simpler these accounts are kept the better, but it i? 
well worth while to keep them and they need not take up 
too much time of the poultiyman's working day. 



• glossary 

Barred. A term used where feato 
stripes of li^t and dark colounng. This i 
the Barred Plymouth Rock. 

Bloom. The sheen or glossy appearance on the fathers. 

Brassy. YeUow tinted. Found often in breeds hke the 

White Wyandotte. 

Breed. The race or class of fowls. 

Capon. A castrated male bird. - . t . 

Comb. The red fleshy protrusion on the ‘»P 
Combs differ in different breeds as single (Ughom). 
(Wyandotte), leaf (Houdan), pea (Game). 

Condition. The health of the bird: its general appear- 

ance, , . 

Cresr. A tuft of feathers _on the bead (Houdan breed), 
also known as “ Top Knot.” . 

Cushion. Term usually applied to ° J ’ 

refers to the feathers at the back and un . ' . . 

Cross Bred. The result of mating two distinct breeds 
together. . . . 

Deu lap. TheguUet. Can be seen plainly m adult ^e. 

Dubbing. A term generally used for the cutting 
comb of single comb male birds. 

Ear Lobes. The folds of skin 

The lobes differ in diircrent cases in Size, pc 

They are mostly cream, red or while. 

Liter Legged. A term used where birds base feathers 
on the shanks (Favcrolles). 
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Flights. The primary or long feathers of the wings. 
Used for flying, they are tucked out of sight when the wing 
is folded. 

Fluff. The first feathers on a chicken. Also the soft 
downy feathers about the thighs of the adult bird. 
Frizzled. A term used for curled feathers. 

Hen. Usually used to denote a bird that has completed 
its first laying season. 

Hackles. The narrow feathers growing on the neck. 
They are usually long and pointed. In the case of the 
male bird they can be seen on the saddle, and are known as 
saddle hackles. 

Hock. The joint of the ihi^ with the shank, sometimes 
call^ the knee joint. 

Horn Comb. A comb that is V-shaned (La Fleche breed). 
In-Breeding. Breeding from related parents. 

Keel. The vertical part of the breast bone. 

Knock-Kneed. Term used of birds which have their 
hocks near together instead of well apart. 

Lacing. An ed^g round a feather. 

Leaf Corrib. A peculiar shaped comb seen to best 
advantage in the Houdan breed. 

Mottling. Spots of colour at the end of the feathers, as 
in the Ancona. 

Muff. Fcathcre on each side of the fao: (see FaveroIIes). 
Pea Comb. A kind of double comb. 

PendUing. Markings or stripes straight across or round 
a feather. 

Primaries. See Flights. 

Pullet. A term used for a bird in its first lajing season. 
It remains a pullet until the first laying season is completed. 
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Rose Comb. A broad comb, neatly flat on top, as seen 
in the Wyandotte breed. ' 

Saddle. The posterior part of the back reaching to the 
tail of the cock. 

Secondaries. The long quili feathers of the wings, which 
can be seen when the wings are closed. 

Self Colour. One colour, not mixed with any other, 

SJujft. The quill part of the feather. 

Shanks. The part of the leg below the hock. 

Sheen. The bright gloss on feathers. 

Sickles. The long curved feathers of a cock’s tail. 

Single Comb. A narrow comb having serrations and 
spikes, as seen in the Leghorn. 

Spangling. Large spots of colour on the feathers 
different from that of the ground colour. 

Spur. Homy substances growing from the shanks of 
the male bird near the heel. Occasionally hens will develop 
spurs. 

Squirrel Tail A tail which is carried high, bending 
over the back like that of a squirrel. 

Sprigs. Small spikes on the side of a single comb. It is 
considered a defect. 

Stag. A male turkey after reaching the adult stage. 

Strain. A line of birds which have been specially bred, 
and in which some definite characteristic has been fixed. 

Strawberry Comb. A comb that somewhat resembles a 
strawberry- 

Taii Coverts. The cursrd feathers at the side of the 
lower part of the tail. 

Tail Feathers. The long, straight and stiff feathers of 
the tail. 
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Thigh. The part of the leg above the hock and covered 
•with feathers. 

Type. All the parts of the fowl taken as a whole, and 
being in harmony, typical of the variety it represents. 

Under Colour. The colour at the root of the feathers. 
The soft down or fluff that is seen when the bird is handled 
and exanuned. 

Variety. The division of a breed known by its colour 
or markings. Wyandottes and Leghorns are examples. 

Wattles. The flesh-like skin at each side of the base of 
the beak. The wattles are chiefly developed in the male 
bird. 

Web, Tie skin between the toes, or the skin seen when 
the wings are cxtended- 

Wing Bars, The two lines of short stiff feathers on the 
wing, covering the roots of the longer wing feathers. 

Wing Coverts. The feathers covering the roots of the 
secondary feathers. 

Wry Tail. A tail carried to one side, and not straight 
with the body of the fowl. 



SOME USEFUL NOTES 

How to hold a fowl when tdng 

tho fowl up and place it under the left am, get g t 
up. so thaf it is held hy the upper a™ elbo^ wm 
the left hand that has been left free, 9?® . . , If 

bird, and administer the medicine mth . j ^ t]i(. 
the ieft foot is raised on a box whilst carrying this out, 
job will be easier to perform. , 

Disposing 0/0 dead bird. Almys 1 s™'' 

It is much more satisfactory than facilitate 

amount of paraffin poured ‘’'“j'*’’,j,(,n,c.niadeincinera- 

andmakeacleanjobofthework. „icrced in several 

tor built either of bricks, or an old .. P ^ ,l,c poultry 
places to create a draught is a useful adjunct 

ntnusc should be available 

A hospital coop, cage, orsma be 

on any poultry holding. It and isolate her 

unwell, take her away f™® ' ,bat she is suifcring 

for a few days. If « will at least have b«n 
from an infectious disi^o. « ® ^ ^ ,bc hospital 

some attempt “'JSses, and see that it is kept 

well away from *j5°.!nfomcd. 

absolutely clean and 1 . ^ bandy. Whilst it should 

A medicine bird that is obviously 

always be the P™® ‘ reason for keeping it, there are 

ill, unless there IS some E complaint can be 

occasions jc .1,- necessary medicines are to band, 

quickly put right ■ comprise the medicine chest 
m following ®'^^'y,5b. Sulphate of Copper, Sulphate of 
Oil. Epsom Salts. Vaseline. 

Iron, t-asiw* 
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The Permanganate, really a disinfectant, is generally 
for pinking ” the water, if the weather is very chmgrabU 
or a cold is suspected. The permanganate crj^ls sho^d 
be put into a bottle and water added to it. The solutio 
which wiU then have a dark purple appearance, “ 

added to the drinking water until it just turns pink, re 
manganate ^ven this way is harmless. It is also usetul i 
cleansing a wound caused by a rusty nail or piece of wire. 

Sulphate of Capper added— in a small quantity, for it is a 
poison— to the drinking water is also a safeguard if colds ar 
suspected. Do not use galvanized troughs. 

Sulphate of Iron enough to cover a sixpence added to the 
trough of drinking water acts as a tonic where birds are in a 
poor condition. 

Castor Oil and Epsom Softs should not be given to fowls “ 
a matter of routine, as is sometimes done, but should be 
kept for use when really necessary. 

Vaseline for applying to wounds of any description is a 
useful stand-by. 

A lighled candle or match will discover a draught, but care 
must be taken in their use if litter is lying about. 

A Box kept in the laying-house will be found useful for 
storing eggs during the day-time before the final coll^iob 
is taken away in the late afternoon. Where trap-nesting is 
done, this is a necessity, but it is always advisable to remove 
eggs from the nest when possible. Leaving them lying 
around encourages egg eating. 

Nests are better placed under the windows. The darker 
the position the better. 

Cahanised Com or Mash bins may be placed in each 
laying house if available, or in every alternate house. They 
save a lot of unnecessary tramping about, and can be 
refilled when food is being taken out all round the farm. 
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A Mincing Machine, th”re onI™a few fowls 

useful addition to the poultry pi ’ . , (,g minced 

fountain for young chicks. o.mch 

Wire Netting for for fencing tdlilt bhds. For 

mesh, and 18 gauge feet in height and 

chicken runs, one inch mesh, two or tnree 

18 gauge is advised. . tTipv 

Posts for fencing may be o.f 

should be dipped jg inches into the ground, 

and should be driven one foot or 18 mcnes m 

Intportet, Deai, I.rch - ^7«m“oS houS- 
tory for the best '^nould be 2 inches by 2 inches. 

Mhrg^^corhou" 

by 3 inches, and about 3 e p grooved 

ituurd.bgforthewaUs^y^jjl'!--"^'-^-^ 

match-boarding, or wMt b J ,„i,h n good 

ihm/ing should be of i men wo 

make of roofing felt- 

Roofs may Ik from 2 inches by 2 inches to 

Rafters for the former^ n* in ,1,5 gable 

^y^of^'en" ^ •“ 

6 inches. Usually these arc some 36 inches 

‘'.f .?rds long. Allon-ing for the necessary overlap 
'”‘^°-'’ch«^a roll should cover about 120 square feet. 

Iron, which is sometimes used for roofing 
pouhryt™"*' lemperaturc. very 
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cold in winter and hot in stimmer, unless it has an inner 
lining of boarding or straw. The latter will get .verminous 
if a watch is not kept upon it. 

A Thatch Roof is excellent for maintaining an equal 
temperature. For that reason it will often be used for 
roofing an incubation room. As stated above, it tends to 
harbour insects. 

Earth Floors are inexpensive, but are not so much used as 
formerly. Even if built up above the surrounding ground, 
and well rammed, they still tend to get worked into holes 
by the continual scratching of the birds. 

JVooden Floor Boards ^tongued and grooved) should be 
at least 1 inch thick, the floor being supported on suitable 
joists 4 inches by 2 inches, and sleepers 4 feet apart. 

A Concrete Floor is too cold for a laying house. It must 
be very thickly bedded down if used. 

To Prevent Whitewash Rubbing Off add size. The 
proportion is about { lb. of size to each 2 gallons. These 
should be mixed whilst hot. 

Allow One Pound of paint per 25 square feet of wood to 
be painted. Two thin coats are better than one thick one. 
After the first two coals allow one half pound per 25 square 
feet for subsequent work. 


Floor and Air Space per Bird. 


Floor Space 

Air Space 

Kind of House 

per Bird 

per Bird 


Sq. Ft. 

Cubic Ft. 

Breeding House 

2 

12 

Intensive House and Deep Litter 

6 

36 

Serai-intensive House 

4 

24 

Roosting Shed with Scratching 



Shed attached 

2 and 4 

12 and 24 

Backyard Poultry House 

2 

10 
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20 
4 
. 6 
8 


16 

36 

60 


Number to the Acre. 
25 to 50 
200 to 300 
150 to 200 
80 to 100 


Backyard Run 
Duck House 
Goose House 
Turkey House 
Birds to the Acre. 

System. 

Free Range 
Colony 
Semi-intensive 

Breeding Pens (wth alternate runs) 

Pullets are birds up to 12 months old. 

Yearlings are birds from 12 to 24 months old. 

Hens are birds over 24 months old. 

Timber can be bought in different widths but 's 
sold by the square of 100 square fcet. “ 

wide will contain 300 feet run in 100 
8 inches wide wili contain 150 feet X fn IW 

Boarding 12 inches wide will contain 100 feet run 
square feet. 

One pint ofvaler weighs U 10- 
One Truss of Straw weighs 36 lb. 

One Truss ofOidHay weighs 56 lb. 

One Truss of New Hay weighs 60 lb. 

36 rnmcj— one load. 

One Load of Straw — llj cwt. 

One Load of Oid Hay — 18 cwt. 

One Load of New //ay^l9J cwt. 

One y4cre-4.840 square yards. 

A Great Hundred of Eggs — 120. 

One Gallon of Fiour—1 lb. . 

Freezing Polnt-32" Fahrenheit, 0 Centigrade. 

Reaumur. _ . . 

Ming Polnr-212" Fahrenheit. 100* Centigrade. 80* 

Reaumur. 
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A Tablespoonful holds approximately i oz. Uqmd or 
1 OZ. solid. .. 

A Dessertspoon holds approximately i oz. hqu.o 

A Teaspoon holds approximately I oz. hquid or i 

Old Hens wiU make good prices if sold alive m*c 1^1 
markets at certain times of the year. These 
in March-Aprn, June and September aurtio m 

WiU advise as to the exact days on which birds should 
marketed. 

Preserving Eggs. The best way known of 
eggs is by the use of waterglass. Pure w^ter sbodd ^ 
boiled and one gallon mixed with one po^d 
This mixture, which is enough for ICW eggs, in 
allowed to cool before use. The eggs to be ^ 

be new laid, and by this is meant eggs betw«n 2 and 4 oaj^ 
old, not warm eggs fresh from the nest. The e^ in 
clean, and if necessary wiped with a damp cloth and m 
dried. Eggs with cracked shells must not be used, 
shelled eggs will absorb the waterglass causing the egg to go 
bad, and affect the other eggs. If the solution is too stro g 
the eggs will float and more water must be added, u, 
sometime after the eggs have been put down, one is s 
to float, it should be removed, as it is probably not ke^m^ 
Use a pail or crock and pack the eggs carefully in to it, tn 
pointed end downwards. Then pour the solution ov^^ * 
eggs and see that the top layer of them is well covered. 
The solution should come a few inches above the top la)« 
of eggs to allow for evaporation. Cover the receptacle t 
keep out the dust, hut do not make it airtight. Examine 
the eggs from time to time and if the level of the hqui 
has fallen add cold water. This method is ch«p, simple 
and effective. It is generally said that eggs wrill keepj^ 
12 months when treated in this way. It has, however, been 
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found that they will keep for well over that time, up to 
two years. 

The Poullrymm may be told sometime to give a toe of 
medicine of a certain strength, or so much of » 
solution of anything. If a 10 per cent, solution is ordered, 
it means that of 100 parts of the mixtoe when made 
10 parts are of the medicine ordered. To prepare a 10 ^r 
cent, solution, put 10 ozs. of the mrficine *'«o a 
measure and fiU the measure up with water. Pour the 
whole into a basin. Now a pint measure will <ok= 20 os. 
of the liquid so the mixture so far is 10 “zs- “ 

10 ozs. water. Add 4 more pints of r. “toh" 

80 ozs., and you have 10 ozs. medicine in 90 parts of water 
or a 10 per cent, solution. 

To make up a 10 per cent, solution of a solid substanM, 
weigh out two ounces of the solid and ” 

measure with some water.' Stir until the solid i > 

then fill up to the pint-mark with water. 

Dead Weight. A term used in resiKct of a bird that has 
been killed and all feathers and stubs removed. In thi 
condition fowls are sold in the wholesale 
some firms will also take the birds alive and make a charg 
for killing and plucking. 

Dressed Weight. A bird is usually sold 
retail customers and occasionally to the s op 
taurants. In this case the bird is P'“='='i, Xf 

removed, i.c. head, feet, intestines, etc. The edible offal, 
i.c. those parts known as the giblets-^i^r • ' 
and neck-nre included in the weight of the dressed ' 

The following figures show the approxirotc amount 

feathers in respect of bWs of ^'arious^vclgh^ 

Birds weighing Uve-weight 2 lbs. Weight of feathers. 

^^bSs weighing Live-weight 3 lbs. Weight of feathers 
4 OZS. 
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Birds weighing Live-weight 4 lbs. Weight of feathers 
weighing Uve-wdght 5 lbs. Weight of feathers 

^Tkds weighing Uve-weight 6 lbs. Weight of feathers 
6ozs. 


Weights of Three Chickens cl Differ^l Singes of^Pjnllon 
for Table (made Mend Red X UghI Sussex) (lbs. aid ozs.). 


Dead Head & Inedible Empty 

Feet. OffaL CIbleti. 


Flesh 

edible 

Ibi.oa- 


2- 12i 5i OZS. 5 ozs. 4 ozs- 1-14 

3- 131 7i 61 51 .. 2-10 

1-21 8i 41 . 6k .. 2-151 


2-5 

2-f 


81 ozs. 1-U 

” lit 

It t-” 


To Dress a Fowl. This wiU involve two- 
drawing and trussing. First deal with the smews. Mala a 
cut across the shanks in front, down to the bone, bending 
feet over until the shank bone breaks. Tie a sltong pira " 
string or wire around the shank just above the fto 
attaeh this to a hook in the door post or wall. Horn 
bird securely and pull the leg down. The foot and sinews 
will be left hanging. . . j v--., 

Nest take off the head and neck. Place the bird br^i 
downwards cut up the skin at the back of the neck 
shoulders. Draw the skin back and cut through the necK 
joint close to the shoulders, so as to leave no neck-bone 
showing. Do not, however, cut through the skin on the 
lower side, as this wU be required as a flap to cover tw 
stump of neck remaining. The neck can now ^ 

pulled away and should be put aside as part of the ^lets. 
Remove the head, cut off the remnants of wind pipe ^ 
far in as possible, and abo remove the crop from the 
surrounding flesh. 

Before leaving thb part of the bird, introduce a forefinger 
into the cavity, working it round and loosening the organ* 
as far as possible. 
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Now turn the bird over, and make a sht with a sharp knife 
between the “ parson’s nose,” or tail joint, and the vent. 
This must be done carefully so as not to rupture the intes- 
tines. Pass the forefinger through this slit and loosen the 
intestines. Then with two or three fingers feel for the 
gizzard, and grasping it pull steadily. If *"^.1 

been done properly, the gizzard, liver, gall bladder and 
intestines will all come out together. The lunp which are 
close up to the backbone will probably have to be removed 
afterwards. 

For Trussing. A trussing needle about ten inches tog 
and some string will be needed. There are several ways of 
doing this. A simple way, easily followed, is this . 

Place the bird on its back with the vent JS' 

operator. Press the legs weU down, then 
through the thigh, right through the body, and through the 
second thigh. Turn the bird over and turn or twst he 
pinions inwards so as to point towards each other over the 
back. Now pass the needle through the wing bone nur 
the centre, through the Dap of skin covenng the ntmk raw. 
picking up the skin on the back at the same ““ 
finally through the second wing. Tie to the end of th 
String left loose. • . . • «w,- 

Thrcad the needle again, pass through the leg j 
the hock through the skin at the end of the keel bone and 
through the other leg. Take both ends of cro» m 
tie around the “ parson’s nose,” drawing the egs 
the knot is tied. 
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Abnormal eggs, 42 
Accounts, the keeping of, 230- 
234 

Ailments due to management or 
fewJing, 192 
Albuminoid ratio, 171 
Alfalfa meal, 169, 177 
American Bronze turkey, 138, 
141 

Amino acids, 166 
Anconas, 46 
Anthracite stoves, 89 
Arks, Sussex night, 96 
ArtiSdal incubation, 71 
Artificial lighting, lOS 
Artificial tearing, 87 
Asper^osis. 192, 202 
Aylesbury duck, 148 
Air space per bird, 242 


Bacdllary wWtc diarrhoea, 62, 
192 

Bad Hatches, causes of, 82 
Bailey, 177 
Barieymeal, 177 
Batteries, chick, 89 
Batteries, hen, 32 
Bamevelder, Dutch, 47 
Bean meal, 179 
Bird, internal organs of, 37 

, reproductive organs of, 39 

to open a dead. 36 

Black Norfolk turkey, 139, 140 
Blood testing, 198 
Blackhead. 202 
Boxes, sitting, 69 
Bone meal, 178 
Breeding, pedigree, 47, 63 


Brooding coops, 69, 85 
Broody Hens, testing the, 69 

, breaking of brood- 
iness, 106 
mimber of eggs 
for, 70 

, treatment during 
sitting, 70 

Bran, 103. 177 
Bree^ and Crosses, 56 
Breeding for egg production, 62 
for table, 46, 47 
from pullets, 61 
ducks, 145 


-geese, 151 

-guinea fowl, 155 
-turkeys, 138 
Bresse, 53 

Brewers’ grains, 178 
British White turkey, 139 
Bronchitis, 200 
Brooders, infra-red, 89 
— ■ .. , outdoor, 86, 91 

, indoor, 87 

cold, 91 
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Bumble foot, 192, 194 
Buff Rocks, 46 


Campine, 47 

Cannibalism, 31, 192, 203 
Caponising, 135 
Carbohydrates, 167, 171 
Catching crate, 117 
Catarrh, 192, 200 
Changing fo^ 86, 104 
Characteristics of breeds, 45-56 
Chicken pox, 201 
Chicken feed mixtures, I83-I89 



Chicks, management, 93 
— — , feeding, 86, 183 
■ day old, 86, 163 

, sex linked, 59 

Chinese geese, 153 
Qassification of breeds, 46 

• diseases, 192 


Qeanliness, 191 
Coccidiosis, 192, 198-199 
0)d liver oil, 169, 199 
Cooling birds before packing, 133 
Cooling eggs, 80 
Colds, 200 
Colony houses, 103 
Cold brooders, 91 
Coops, 69, 128 
Cramming, 127 
Crop bound, 192, 196 
Crosses, 56 
Cross breeds, 56 
Cresc-coeur, 47 
Culling. 109 

Day old chicks, 86, 163 
Dead bodies, disposal of, 239 
Dead bird, to open, 36 
Depluming mites, 195 
Diarrhoea, Bacillary White, 
197-198 

Disinfectants, 195, 200 
Diecsih-e tract, 39 
Diseases, caused by parasites. 192 
caused by fungi. 192 

, caused by sirus, 192, 

200, 201 

— — , caused by germs, 192, 
197-19S 

— — , non-infectious, 192, 
199,200 
Dorkings, 46, 53 
Dropping boards, 104 
Dry mash feeding. 66, 180, 181 
Dubbing, 235 


INDEX 

Ducks, egg breeds 145 

, table breeds, 147-149 
, mating, 147 
, hatching, 147, 149 
, rearing, 149 
, feeding, 150 

, management 
br«ds, 150 
- , management 

breeds, 151 
- , marketing, 161 

, number to drake, 147 

Dutch Baroevelder, 47 
Dressed weight, 245 
Dead weight, 245 
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of cgS 
of table 


Eggs, abnormal, 42 

, blood spots, 44 

— , composition of, 43 
— , formation of, 41 
■ eating, 192, 203 
* marketing of, 43, 158, 163 

.meat spots in. « 

, production of, 35, 56 ♦ 

for hatching, 70-71 

in incubator, 79 

, selecting for hatching iO.79 

, number for broody hen, 70 

’ shclMcss, 44 

, sittings, of. 69-70 

, testing for fertility. 70, 80 

Egg bound, 193 
Electric brooders, 89 
Embden geese, 153 ^ 

External characteristics of male 

External parasites, 192. 194-195 

rattening, trough feeding. 125 

cramming. 127 
ducks, 151 


geese. 155 
— , turkeys, 143 
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Fats. 167 
Favus, 192, 202 
Favcfolles, 47, 55 
Feather plucking, 31 
Feather pecking, 203 
Feeding adult birds, 180 

chicks, 86, 93, 183 

ducks, 150 

geese, 155 

turkeys, 143 

guinea fowl, 155 

, methods, of, 180-183 

Fertility, to test for, 70 
Finding the layers, 107 
Fish meal, 178 
Fireless brooders, 91 
First crosses, 56 
Fittings, internal, 96-99 
Fleas, 192, 194 
Flesh and skia, colour of, 46 
Folds, 27-29 
Food troughs, 99 
Food, composition of, 165, 175- 
176 

— ^ , albuminoid ratio. 171 
■ , digestion of, 166 
— — , functions of, 165 

, inut value of, 177 

, starch equivient, 176 

, vitarmns in, 168-170 
Forc^ tnouldng, 105 
Fov^ls, feeding, 180-189 

, br eed s of, 46-47 

, country of origin of, 46-47 

, colour of eggs of, 46-47 

, colour of flesh and skin of, 

46-47 

, colour of legs of, 46-47 

, comb characteristics, 36 

, fattening, 125 

, general purpose breeds, 46 

, laying breeds, 49 

, table breeds, 53 

, floor space required, 242 


Fowls, number to acre, 243 

, dressing and trussing, 246 

Fowl pox, 192, 201 
Fowl pariysis, 192, 201 
Foxes, 27, 29 
Free range, 25 
Flock mating, 67 


Game breeds, Indian Game, 47, 
53-55 

Old English Game, 

47,53.55 
Gape worm, 195 
General farming and ponitry 
keeping, 205 

General purpose breeds, 46 
Geese, batching and rearing. I'J 

, feeding. 155 

■ , fattening, 155 

— , marketing, 161 
Grain food, 172-173. 182 
Grass rum, 168 
Green food, 168 
Grit, 105 

Growing stock, 99 
Guinea fovils, 155-156 


Hatching, artificial, 71 

, natural, 69-71 

season, 65 

chicks, 81 

ducks. 147 

geese, 153 

turkeys, 142 

guinea fowl, 155 

eggs, 79 

Hatcheries, 19, 77 

Hens, number to male. 63, 65 

, old disposal of, 244 _ 

, breaking broodiness in, 19° 



Houdans, 46 

Housing, type of, 22, 26, 31, 65, 
97, 98 
Hovers, 95 


111 health, signs of, 192 
In-brecding, 64 
Incubation, artihcial, 71 

■ , periods of, 68 

Incubators, kinds of, 71 

, routine work, 75. 82 

, filling the lamp, 76 

- , housing of, 77 

, temperature of, 73, 

79. 142 

, testing eggs, 80 

, turning eggs, 80 

, testing, 73 

Indian Game, 47, S3, 55 
Indian Runner ducks, 148 
Insects, 194-195 
Intensive methods, 29-30 
Interior fittings, 96, 99 
Internal parasites, gapes, 195 

— ■ , worms, 

195 ' 

Isolation of sick birds, 239 


192, 
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Laying birds, selection of, 107- 
118 

, feeding of, 105, 172 

— , housing. 31, 104 

, artificial light for, 

105 

, culling, 109 

— hens and pullets, 

103 

, in orchards, 27 

on stubble, 27 


Keeping accounts, 230-234 
Keeping records, 225-230 
Killing birds by dislocation of the 
neck, 129 

— . — by sticking, 129 

Khaki Campbell ducks, 145 


La Flechc, 47 
U Bresse, 47, 56 
Laying breeds, 46-5! 


Leghorns, White, 46, 49 
_ — , Brown, 46, 49 

Black, 46-49 


Leg wcalmess, 169, 193 
Leg colour, 46-47, 1 1 1 
Lice,' 69, 192, 194 
Utter, 103, 19! 

Long grass, danger of, 100, 200 


Maize, 178 
Maize meal, 169, 178 
Male birds, external character- 
istics, 34 

Management, adults, 25-33 
chicks, 93-101 


Manure, composition of, 162 
Marketing live birds, 160 

table birds, 159 
day old chicks, 163 
ducks, 16! 
eggs, 158, 162 
feathers. 162 
geese, 161 
old hens. 160 
turkeys, 161 
lime for, 157 


Mating up. 63 
Malincs, 47 
Mash hoppers, 181 
Meat meal, 178 ,,, 

Methods of feeding. 
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Methods of culling, 109 
Minorca, 46 
Mjddling3'(wheat), 179 
Minerals, 168 
Milk, 125, 178 
Mites, 192, 194 

Moisture in incubation, 78, 147, 
149 

Moulting, 11>-115 


Natural hatching, 69-70 
Nest boxes, 1 05 
Nesting material, 103 
Netting, 241 
Non-sitting breeds, 49 
North Holland Blue, 46 
Nutritive value, 165-163 


Oats, 178 

— - (Sussex Ground), 178 
Oatmeal, 86 
Orpington, 47, 53 
Outdoor brooders, 86, 89 
Overcrowding, 31 
Oyster shcU, 44, 105 


Palm Kernel meal, 179 
Parasitic diseases. 192 
Pedigree breeding, 47, 63 
Pekin ducks, 146 
Peas. 179 
PclleU, 183 
Pelvic bones. 116 
Permanent houses, 27 
Perches, IM 
Peritonitis. 192, 201 
Pigmentation changes. 111 
Plucking. 131, 151 
Plymouth Rock, 46, 51 
PDcumonia, 200 


Portable houses, 9S 
Potatoes, 179 
Poultry manure. 161 

vices, 203 

Preserving eggs, 244 
Prolapsus or protrusioQ of ovi- 
duct. 193 
Proteins, 166 

Pullets laying too soon, 102 

Pure breeds, 46-47 

Pune versus .cross breeds, 56 


Quantities of food, I83-I89 


Rations for chicks, 183 
— adults, 187 
— — ducks, !8S 
• geese, 189 
turkeys, 184 

— — — guinea fowl, 186 
Raw, 32, 99, 149, 181 
Raring, artificial, 87 
' - , natural, 86 

Red Mite, 195 

Rhode Island. 46, 48-49, HI 
122, 137 

Rickets, 169, 192. 199 
Records, keeping of, 225-230 
Rice, 179 
Ringing birds, HO 
Rose combs, 46, 237 
I Rouen ducks, 146. 

Round worms, 195 
Roup, 169, 192 
Runner ducks, 148 
Rupture of the oviduct, 193 
Runs, 27 


Scaly leg. 193 
Selection of eggs, 79 
birds, 62, 107-118 



Semi-intensive system, 29 
Separating the sexes, 95, 99 
Sex linkage, 57-60 
Shaping table birds, 133 
Shell-less eggs, 44 
Sick birds; isolation of, 239 
Signs of ill-health, 192 
Sittings of eggs, 69-70 
Sitting boxes, 69 
Skin, colour of, 46 
Slatted floor house, 27 
Small-holder, 21 
Soft crop, 197 
Soya bean meal, 179 
Space. 242-243 
Spurs, paring the, 64 
Starving before killing, 129 
Stock cockerels, 63 
Stubbles, 27 
Sussex breed, 122 
Sussex Ped, 160 
Sussex Ground Oats, 125 
Sussex night arks, 96 
System of Keeping Poultry: 

Free range, 25 
Semi-intensive, 29 
Intensive, 30 
Breeders, 205-213 
Systems of chick feeding, I83-I87 

Table Poultry, breeds of, 53, 57, 
121 

• , feeding of, 124- 

127 

— -, fattening, 125 

, preparing for 
market, 131-134 
marketing of, 159 
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Thermometer, testing of, 76 
Tinted-shelled eggs, 49 
Toe punching, 82 
Toulouse geese, 153 
Trap nesting, 108-109 
Trussing fowls, 247 
Trough feeding. 125 
Tuberculosis, 200 
Turkeys, breeds of, 138 

, hatching and rearing, 

142 

feeding. 143 

marketing, 161 


Table ducks, 147 
Tapw-orms, 196 
Testing eggs, 70, 80 
Temperatures, Incubator, 79 
~ — , brooder, 87 


Types of poultry holding, 205- 
223 


Utility breeds, 51 


Vent, 37 
Ventilation, 31 
Vermin, 27 
Vices, 203 
Vent gleet, 203 
Vitamins, 168-171 


Water, 150, 167 
Water fountains, 94 
Weight. 246 
Wclsummcr,47 
Wet mash feeding. 180 
Wheat, 179 
White flesh, 113 
Winter production, 105 
WWie comb, 202 
White turkey, 138 
White Runner duck, 147 
Wyandoltcs, 49-50, 111 


Yeast, ISO 

Yellow flesh and skin, 1 1 » 



